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The Devaluation of the British Pound 


REASONS FOR VITAL DECISION 


By SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Broadcast to the British people, London, England, September 18, 1949 


OOD evening. I don't think I need tell you that I’ve 
just got back from the United States, where I have 
spent the last fortnight with the Foreign Secretary 

trying to work out, with our Canadian and American friends, 
some solution to a very serious problem with which we are 
all taced. 

I expect you’ve read and heard in the last few months a 
good deal about the difficulty we, and all the other non-dollar 
nations, have in earning enough dollars to buy what we need 
in the way of food and raw materials, especially from 
America and Canada. 

It is referred to as “the dollar shortage” or “the sterling- 
dollar problem” and in many other ways, and it has been 
with us more or less ever since before the first World War; 
but it has become much more intense since the last war and 
indeed in the last few months our dollar difficulty in the 
sterling area has become very, very serious indeed. 

You'll remember perhaps that, at the beginning of July, 
last, | spoke about it in the House of Commons—and then 
there was a meeting in London with Mr. John W. Snyder, 
United States Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Douglas 
Abbott, Finance Minister of Canada—my two opposite num- 


““bers—at which we discussed what we could all do to help 


solve this problem. 
These Washington talks we have just finished were a 
follow-up of those London talks. 


IMPORTANT Decisions MADE 


During those weeks between July and our visit to Wash- 
ington our Government has reviewed the whole situation 
and has made some very important decisions. 

It was not only economic troubles with which we were 
concerned, because without a stable industrial foundation we 
shall never have a safe defense for our democracy or any 
security for a peaceful future. 

Those decisions Foreign Secretary Bevin and I took to 
Washington, and the very first thing we did when we arrived 
there was to tell them in confidence to our United States and 


Canadian colleagues. They had to do with matters that 
were entirely our own concern and upon which there was 
no question of our consulting others, even our best friends. 

Let me preface my announcement of those decisions by a 
word or two of explanation of the importance of the rates 
of exchange in our overseas trade. 

Normally—before the two wars—and at times between 
them—you could change our pound sterling into other kinds 
of money, like the American dollar, or French franc, at a 
fixed rate. Soon after the end of the last war we came back 
to this very useful arrangement, which allows traders te 
know how much they can get, in their own money, if they 
sell their goods abroad; and what they will have to pay in 
their own money for goods they import from other countries. 
So they know where they are in their business. 


INFLUENCE ON TRADE 


This rate of exchange is one of the things that influence 
the amount of goods which we can buy and sell for dollars. 

Here is a simple example. An English motor car is ex- 
ported to the United States; its price is 300 pounds sterling. 
The American buyer will pay $1,200 if the rate of exchange 
is $+ to the pound, but suppose the rate was $5 to the pound 
—many years ago it was nearly that—the buyer would have 
to pay $1,500; if the rate was only $3 to the pound—and 
after the first World War it was at one time very near that 
—he would only pay $900. 

It is not very difficult to see two consequences of that. 
First, more Americans would buy that type of car if it cost 
$900 than if it cost $1,200 or $1,500, and, second, we would 
buy less in America for $900 than for $1,200 or $1,500. 

That shows how important the rate of exchange is to us 
and particularly to all our traders. Though it has no effect 
upon the value of sterling in our own country, it does affect 
the amount we can buy and sell abroad. 

With a low rate of exchange we can sell more of our goods 
abroad and so should be able to earn more dollars in total. 
High exchange rates tend to hamper our export trade. 
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With our imports, of course, it is the other way round; 
high rates of exchange encourage imports and low rates of 
exchange tend to diminish their amount, because it makes 
prices of imported goods higher. 

So you see our power to earn dollars must depend, to a 
very large extent, upon dollar rate of exchange of sterling. 
This is a question which we decide ourselves; it can’t be 
settled for us by others. 

In the light of changing circumstances we went into this 
matter before leaving for Washington. It is a very impor- 
tant and grave matter for our whole future and it is not a 
decision that can be arrived at lightly. 

The Government decided—and we told our American and 
Canadian colleagues of the decision the first day of our 
arrival, before starting on any discussions or consultations— 
to reduce the dollar exchange value of sterling. In the last 
few days we have settled what the new rate should be and 
now I have to tell you of that decision; it is that in place 
of the present rate, fixed in 1946, of $4.03 for the pound, 
the rate Will in future be $2.80 to the pound. We consulted 
the International Monetary Fund and they agree with our 
action. 

That new rate will come into force tonight. In order to 
enable the necessary business adjustments to be made, banks 
will remain closed tomorrow. So will stock exchanges, but 
industry and all other business, including Post Office savings 
banks and trustee savings banks, will carry on in the usual 
way. 

Banks and stock exchanges will open on Tuesday as usual. 
Though we took the decision before the Foreign Secretary 
and I left for Washington, we did not then announce it 
because we wanted to tell our American and Canadian 
friends first and inform all members of the Commonwealth, 
and also because it takes a little time to arrange these matters. 
I was also anxious to make the announcement myself here in 
London. 

Now I must tell you why we have taken this step, which is 
contrary to what I stated on behalf of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in July last. You will also want to know what sort 
of effect this change will have upon your income and how 
you spend it. 

Then finally I must impress upon you steps we've got to 
take to derive the fullest benefit from this change and to 
avoid any ill effects flowing from it. 

I am sure I needn’t tell you what great progress we have 
made in this country since the end of the war. We are 
producing record levels and exporting half as much ag tin as 
we were before the war. Our industry and commerce js upon 
a sound basis of production. Taken as a whole, our export 
of goods and the services we provide were in the first half of 
the year bringing in enough to pay for our imports. 

But despite this, two world wars have so dislocated world 
trade that we have been quite unable to earn enough dollars. 
We have had to help other countries with loans and credits 
of sterling and we and they have had to depend on loans 
and credits and gifts of dollars from the United States and 
Canada. 

These countries produce a great many things that we can’t 
buy enough of from the rest of the world, so that we must 
buy a great many dollar goods unless we are to sacrifice our 
standard of living altogether. During 1948 we were making 
good progress towards balancing our dollar accounts, but in 
the second quarter of this year our dollar receipts, inc'uding 
those of other parts of the Commonwealth—like those of the 
rest of the world—started to fall off. Our gold reserves 
began to run away at much too fast a rate, despite the aid 
we were getting under the Marshall Plan. If we couldn't 
stop that drain, these reserves, which serve the rest of the 
sterling area as well as ourselves, would disappear. 


We and the sterling countries of the Commonwealth, like 
Australia, India and so on, all do a lot of business with the 
dollar area and we pool our dollar earnings. So, though this 
problem affects the United Kingdom particularly—as bankers 
for the sterling area—it also affects the whole sterling area, 
and in fact the whole non-dollar world. Nor can we solve it 
alone. Dollar countries, in particular, must help us and the 
rest of the non-dollar world to earn more dollars. 

Of course, when people saw that our reserves were falling 
rapidly, they began to wonder if their confidence in sterling 
was well placed. Talk had started last spring about our 
exchange rates in a way which led to doubt as to whether 
they were not too high. Once it was suspected that lowering 
might take place, people tried to turn pounds into gold and 
dollars by all sorts of devices. That is a very difficult thing 
to stop and there has been a good deal of it going on lately. 
With low reserves we can’t afford losses of that kind. We 
had to take steps to stop it. 

‘That was one reason which convinced us of the need to 
lower the sterling rate of exchange to the new rate which 
would stop this drain on our reserves. 

It was essential to fix that new rate at a level we could 
hold; we can always let the rate go up if events prove that 
we have gone down a bit too low. 

Another reason I’ve already mentioned; we had to in- 
crease our power to earn dollars; that is the only permanent 
solution for our difficulties—earn more dollars. 

We must either earn more dollars or spend less—to get 
balance. To merely cut down our spending and do nothing 
to increase our earnings is a policy of desperation and not 
one that we could adopt. It would deprive us on a large 
scale of essential food and raw materials, and so reduce our 
standard of living. 

No, we must devise a better way than that. We must sell 
more goods and services for dollars. This is especially im- 
portant now before the Marshall Plan, with its dollar aid, 
comes to an end—as it does in 1952. 

By then we must stand on our feet in this matter of 
dollars, and we must earn enough of them, for unless we 
do it will mean lower standards and widespread unemploy- 
ment. 

We have, so far, since the second World War, prevented 
heavy unemployment that threw a deep shadow over so 
many of our homes in the years between the two wars. I 
wonder how many of you realize what a hard and different 
struggle it has been to maintain that full employment. We 
must not run any risk of large-scale unemployment. So we 
in the sterling area and the dollar countries must try and 
create conditions in which the sterling area is not prevented 
from earning the dollars we need. This change in the rate of 
exchange is one of those conditions and the most important 
one. 

In a number of ways we have given direct encauragement 
to our industries to earn more dollars. We have given our 
exporters who sell to dollar countries help with export 
credits; we have sent special representatives to America and 
Canada; we have given special treatment with raw materials 
and so on. 

We've also done our utmost to increase our productivity 
so that we could get down our costs and so keep down our 
prices. We had a good deal of success all through 1948; the 
gap between our dollar earnings and our dollar payments 
was gradually closing. 


Some Export Prices Too Hicu 


Recently, however, that tendency has been reversed. Some 
of our export prices to dollar markets have been too high, 
and in a number of cases those markets did not bring a good 
enough return to encourage our manufacturers and exporters 
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to expand their dollar exports. It was pretty clear, in the 
light of the experience of the last few months, that without a 
marked reduction in the dollar price of our exports and an 
increase in our sales pressure, we were running a most serious 
risk that our dollar earnings would not be high enough to 
maintain the flow of essential imports so as to keep up our 
standard of production and living. 

In the old days, this reduction in price would have been 
forced by creating unemployment and bankruptcy. The un- 
employed wouldn’t have needed any imported materials, for 
they had no work; nor would they have been able to buy 
much food, for they had no wages. That would have reduced 
overseas expenditure. And when enough people were unem- 
ployed, fear and misery would have made it possible to cut 
down the general wage level, and bankruptcy would have 
forced cutting down of other industrial costs. In that way 
our goods would have become cheaper, and so we would 
eventually have got a greater volume of sales. 

‘There can be no question of this Government accepting 
such a policy. Our deepest conviction is that the productive 
powers of the whole people must be used to the full and 
that poverty in the midst of plenty—no jobs, no wages, no 
‘oods for those who ask only for jobs to produce goods— 
must never return if anything that we can do will prevent it. 

Over the last year or two we have repeated over and over 
ayain that the rapid increase in productivity was the best 
way to reduce our costs, and so our prices. We have im- 
proved our productivity, but not quickly enough. ‘Time is 
now so short and our reserves have got so low that a change 
n the dollar rate of exchange is the only way in which we 
can, get our prices down quickly enough. We had hoped that 
‘rowth of our productivity and other improvements would 
have made this unnecessary, but events have moved too fast. 


Errect oF CHANGE 


Now | turn to deal with how this change is going to affect 
you and me. 

It won't alter what is. known as the internal value of the 
pound. Your savings, your wages and salaries will buy you 
just as much as they did before, of all things that we produce 
ourselves, or that we buy from other countries who make a 
similar change in their dollar rate of exchange. All such 
prices should remain unaffected. 

Where it will make a difference is where we have to pay 
more sterling for the same quantity of dollar goods. Such 
goods will cost more in pounds, shillings and pence. 

The most important change from the point of view of 
our cost of living will be due to the wheat and flour we im- 
port from North America and from which a great part of 
our bread is made. 

You may remember that I said, at the time of the budget, 
that we could not aftord to provide any more than 465,000,- 
000 pounds that we are already paying annually by way of 
subsidies on our food. That still holds good; we can’t afford 
to cancel out this increase in the sterling price of wheat by 
more subsidy. So we must increase the price of bread and 
flour sufficiently to offset the increased cost. 

‘The four-and-a-half pence loaf will have to go up to six 
pence, and flour correspondingly, in about fourteen days’ 
time, unless there are changes made in other exchange rates 
which make a smaller increase sufhcient. 

This increase will represent a rise in the cost of living 
index figure by nearly one point, unless it is offset by reduc- 
tions in other items. 

Apart from this increase in the price of bread, there should 
not be any noticeable increase in other retail prices, at am\ 
rate for the time being. Over the next few months there 


mav be some .justifiable reason for an increase in the price 





of a few articles which are made mainly from imported dollar 
raw materials, that is if prices don’t fall. But we must wait 
and see what happens. 


On PROFITEERING 


An important fact I want to bring home to you all is that 
there is no reason whatsoever for any immediate increase in 
any prices in shops—except bread—and we shall not tolerate 
anyone taking advantage of the situation for their own prof- 
iteering. This increase in the cost of living is a vital con- 
tribution to the success of the national effort to balance our 
dollar trade. So it follows that the change gives no reason 
for any increase in personal incomes, whether from wages, 
salaries, profits or any other source. 

The stark fact is this. We cannot avoid large scale un- 
employment unless we put a stop on many wage, salary or 
other personal income increases until we see how things are 
turning out and we have been able to realize the full benefit 
of this new exchange rate. 

Generally speaking, the only other parts of the world 
which will be directly covered by our decision are colonies. 
We are satisfied that what we are doing is in their best 
interests as well. All Commonwealth countries have been 
consulted and they will separately announce any action which 
they propose to take. 

Now for my last point. I’ve told you what we hope to 
get out of this change by way of increased dollar earnings 
and more stable sterling. 


CooPERATION 


It is essential and I really mean essential—that none of us 
should do anything that will diminish in any way its 
effectiveness. 

You see if any of us were to take steps that tended to 
increase the cost of production, and so prices of our manu- 
factures, we should be acting contrary to the very purpose 
for which we are making this change. Our sacrifices would 
be thrown away. 

Our aim is to hold our costs of production steady while 
we decrease the rate of exchange. Then whatever effects, we 
all share and share alike—everyone in the country—and we 
do not pick upon special individuals or special industries to 
bear the whole burden through large scale unemployment, as 
happened after the first World War, but if some of us were 
to try and give ourselves special protection against possible 
price increases, or were to take advantage of this event to 
try and profiteer or improve our relative position compared 
to our fellow citizens, then the result could only be to make 
the whole weight of any increases in price fall upon others. 

Our whole idea is to spread whatever burden there is 
fairly over everyone. 

So we must avoid anything that increases the cost of 
production. Indeed we must continue with as much or even 
more vigor than ever to drive for greater efficiency and lower 
costs of production. This change is not instead of all the 
policies we have already been following to earn more dollars, 
but in addition to them, because they of themselves have 
not been effective enough. 

I do appeal most earnestly and wich all my strength to 
our manufacturers and exporters to redouble their efforts to 
sell their goods in dollar markets. There is not the slightest 
doubt that great opportunities for good returns now exist in 
dollar markets for the right goods if they are sold in the 
right way. 

Do not let us lose the advantages of this change because 
we do not go all out to get the business. This is a step that 
we cannot and shall not repeat. It provides a great and 
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immediate opportunity. Let us seize it eagerly and with 
both hands. 

One other caution. If we succeed—as we must—in in- 
creasing our exports to the dollar area—that will tend to 
make our home prices go up, because of inflation, and that 
would be most dangerous both for our own standard of 
living and for our prospects of increasing our dollar earn- 
ings. That we must avoid. We must see that we don’t try 
and do too much at the same time. More exports to the 
dollar area are essential, and we want to maintain our social 
services and our personal incomes. iy 

The exceptional help from the United States and Canada 
is tailing off and we must soon become self-supporting, at 
whatever standard we can afford, by our own efforts. That 
means that we shall have to moderate the rate of our capital 
development and economize wherever we can in govern- 
ment expenditure, if we are not to overspend ourselves and 
so encourage inflation. This step that I have announced is 
the most serious that the Government could possibly take, 
and we are taking it because our present sterling-dollar 
difficulties are, we believe, otherwise insoluble. They de- 
mand immediate and drastic treatment if we are to pre- 
serve the stability of sterling and to increase our dollar 
earning power—two absolutely essential requirements for 
our future prosperity. We have decided upon these steps 
because we are determined not to try and solve our problem 
at the cost of heavy unemployment, or by attacking the 
social services that have been expanded over the last few 
years. 

This drastic change is only an alternative and it offers us a 





chance of great success, but only if we all play the game and 
don’t try to take advantage of one another, and if we take 
fair shares of our difficulties as well as of our benefits. 


WASHINGTON TALKS 


These steps that we ourselves have decided upon will be 
supplemented by those agreed in Washington in the most 
frank and cooperative talks in which I have ever taken part. 
Our American and Canadian friends who have already given 
us such great temporary help have expressed themselves as 
ready to work with us for permanent strengthening and 
stabilization of the sterling, which they recognize as the 
most important international trading currency. They are 
willing, too, to make their contribution toward an increase 
in our dollar earnings which is the essential basis for a high 
level of trade between the sterling and dollar areas. 

This is great encouragement both to us and to all free 
democracies of the world. It gives us convincing hope that 
with our own efforts, thus made effective, we shall finally 
emerge successfully out of our post-war economic difficulties. 

We thus start upon another stage in the magnificent 
struggle of our people to overcome the crushing difficulties 
imposed upon them by their sacrifices in the World War. We 
have so far splendidly succeeded, and it is no time now to 
falter or hold back. In the light of renewed promises of 
cooperation from members of the Commonwealth, from the 
United States and from our friends in Western Europe, we 
have on your behalf accepted the challenge of the times for 
fresh and decisive action, convinced that it will bring us still 
nearer to our goal of happiness and prosperity for our people. 


Our Inter-American System 


CARIBBEAN CLASHES CONDEMNED 


By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of. State 
Delivered before the Pan American Society of the United States, New York, N. Y. September 19, 1949 


AM grateful to the Pan American Society for this 

welcome opportunity to meet with its distinguished 

membership and with so many friends from throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. 

It is a most appropriate setting in which to discuss the 
relations within our community of American Republics. 
There are two reasons in particular why I am glad to be 
able to discuss this subject tonight. The first is so obvious 
that we tend to take it for granted. It is that our countries 
are close neighbors, bound together by a common heritage 
of struggles for liberty and freedom. 

The second reason is that the community between our 
countries presents us with a unique opportunity to press 
forward toward the positive objectives of our foreign policy. 
Much of our effort in other parts of the world has had to be 
devoted to repairing the destruction caused by war and to 
strengthening the Free Nations against aggression. We in this 
hemisphere have fortunately been spared the terrible destruc- 
tion of war, and we are relatively remote from any direct 
threat against our independence. The prospects are, there- 
fore, bright that we can continue to work together in an 
atmosphere of relative peace and stability. We are in a real 
sense Waging peace in the Americas. 


Basic PRINCIPLES 
Before discussing specific policies, it seems well to restate 
once more the basic principles on which our policy in this 
hemisphere must rest. They are: 





Our essential faith in the worth of the individual. 


The preservation of our way of life without trying to 
impose it on others. 
The observance by all governments of ethical standards 


based on justice and respect for freely accepted international! 
obligations. 

Protection of the legitimate interests of our people and 
government, together with respect for the legitimate interests 
of all other peoples and governments. 

The juridical equality of all the American Republics. 

Non-intervention in the internal or external affairs of any 
American Republic. 

The stimulation of private effort as the most important 
factor in political, economic and social purposes. 

Freedom of information and the development of free ex- 
changes in all fields. 

The perfection, with the other American countries, of 
regional and universal arrangements for maintaining inter- 
national peace. 

The promotion of the economic, social and political welfare 
of the people of the American Republics. 

These then are our guiding principles. A statement of the 
specific policies which rest on these principles can best be 
made in conjunction with a review of our long-term objective. 


NATIONAL, HEMISPHERE SECURITY 


The primary objective of any government is necessarily 
the security of its territory and people. The Monroe Doctrine 
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is an acknowledgment that the security of this hemisphere 
is indivisible. With the development of the Inter-American 
System our countries have jointly created an effective security 
organization with the Charter of the United 
Nations 

The Rio de Janeiro Treaty of 1947 provides that in case 
of armed attack on an American Republic, each party pledges 
itself to assist in meeting the attack. One of the foremost 
policies of our countries in foreign affairs is to fulfill its 
obligations under the Rio Treaty and to seek the maximum 
cooperation among the American nations in achieving the 
objective of a secure and peaceful continent. 

| stress this point because the security system which cul- 
minated in the Rio Treaty is now facing a crucial test. 


consistent 


CARIBBEAN CLASHES 


kor more than two years the Caribbean Area has been 
disturbed by plots and counterplots. “These plots have in 
themselves been inconsistent with our common commitments 
not to intervene in each other’s affairs. Increasingly, how- 
ever, denunciations have been succeeded by overt attempts at 
military adventure. Since 1945 few nations in the Caribbean 
area have escaped involvement and at times the entire area 
has approached a state of political turmoil. 

This situation is repugnant to the entire fabric of the 
Inter-America System. The United States could not be 
faithful to its international obligations if it did not condemn 
it in the strongest terms. The energies spent in these ad- 
ventures could much better have been put to use for peaceful 
purposes and improving the lot of the ordinary citizen. 
\yvression or plotting against any nation of this hemisphere 
is of concern to us. Wherever it occurs, or may be threatened, 
we shall use our strongest eftorts, in keeping with our inter- 
national commitments, to oppose it and to defend the peace 
of the hemisphere. 

Only last Wednesday the Inter-American Peace Commit- 
tee, meeting at the Pan-American Union, set forth the prin- 
ciples and standards that bear on this situation. It is my hope 
that rigorous adherence to these principles and standards by 
all American Governments will assure peace, not only in 
the Caribbean Area, but throughout the hemisphere. 

We, the nations of this hemisphere, have a responsibility 
not only to ourselves but to the rest of the world to live 
together in peace and harmony. Together we have played 
an important part in creating the United Nations. We must 
live up to the responsibilties which we have thus assumed 
towards the other member nations. This means, among other 
things, that we must abide by our regional commitments and 
maintain peace in our own midst. If all of the countries of 
the hemisphere, proceed along these lines, as we in this 
country intend to do, there is no reason why any nation in 
the hemisphere should fear aggression. 


REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY 


What I have said, however, should not be construed as 
blind adherence to the status quo. We oppose aggression; 
we do not oppose change. Indeed, we welcome and encourage 
change where it is in the direction of liberty and democracy. 
We have worked long and persistently, in common with our 
neighbors, toward this end. 

We would like to see a world in which each citizen partic- 
ipates freely in determining periodically the identity of the 
members of his government. This is an objective for which 
we will continue to work, subject always to our common 
policy of non-intervention. 

In the Americas we have had periods of high hope and 
periods of bitter discouragement as we have seen democratic 
institutions flourish in some countries, only to see them sub- 









verted in others. We always deplore the action of any group 
in substituting its judgment for that of the electorate. We 
especially deplore the overthrow by force of a freely elected 
government. In such situations we do not cease to hope that 
the people will regain the right to choose their leaders. 

We realize, however, that the attainment of the demo 
cratic ideal in any country depends fundamentally upon the 
desires and efforts of the people of that country. The nature 
of democracy is such that it can be achieved only from 
within. 

Democracy as we endeavor to practice it is a continuing 
development toward political maturity—not a formula to be 
imposed upon a nation by a self-appointed ruling class, as is 
the case with certain other forms of government. Its attain- 
ment is essentially a spiritual and personal problem to be 
solved by the people of each country for themselves. 

We are encouraged in our purpose by the realization that 
the strength of democratic institutions throughout the hem- 
isphere today is measurably greater than a generation ago. 
In spite of occasional disappointments, we note a steady for- 
ward progress. The spirit of democracy is alive and bearing 
fruit. 

Our REcOoGNITION PoLicy 


Our policy with respect to recognizing new governments 
in the hemisphere is not inconsistent with our encouragement 
of democracy. We maintain diplomatic relations with other 
countries primarily because we are all on the same planet 
and must do business with each other. We do not establish 
an embassy or legation in a foreign country to show approval 
of its government. We do so to have a channel through 
which to conduct essential governmental relations and to 
protect legitimate United States interests. 

When a freely elected government is overthrown and a 
new and perhaps militaristic government takes over, we do 
not need to recognize the new government automatically and 
immediately. We can wait to see if it really controls its 
territory and intends to live up to its international commit- 
ments. We can consult with other governments, as we have 
often done. 

But if and when we do recognize a government under 
these circumstances, our act of recognition need not be taken 
to imply approval of it or its policies. It is recognition of a 
set of facts, nothing more. We may have the gravest reser- 
vations as to the manner in which it has come into power. 
We may deplore its attitude toward civil liberties. Yet our 
long-range objectives in the promotion of democratic institu- 
tions may, in fact, be best served by recognizing it and thus 
maintaining a channel of communication with the country 
involved. 

In this way we are also able to discharge our basic func- 
tion of protecting the interests of our Government and our 
citizens there. Since recognition is not synonymous with 
approval, however, our act of recognition need not necessarily 
be understood as the forerunner of a policy of intimate co- 
operation with the government concerned. 


EcoNoMic PROBLEMS 


The economic field offers the greatest opportunity for 
constructive action. Two sets of problems arise. The first 
are derived largely from the disruptions of the war, and we 
hope may be described as short-run problems. The second 
result from the fact that in wide areas the standard of living 
is still miserably low. This is a long-run problem, although 
no less urgent. 

It was apparent that the war would be followed by a 
period of economic stress. In some areas the effectiveness of 
the economic machine had been destroyed. The effect of the 
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war on various relationships which previously had been the 
basis of world trade—for example, the reduction in earn- 
ings on overseas investment by European countries—raised 
new issues with respect to achieving equilibrium. 

Although the heaviest initial impact of this problem fell 
on Europe, the fundamental disequilibrium has now extended 
around the world so that for every country the maintenance 
of trade and the balance of payments has become a major 
problem of foreign relations. It was obvious in its initial 
stage that there could be no real recovery in trade without 
the revival of production in Europe. Therefore the European 
Recovery Program must be regarded not merely as a program 
to meet the individual problems of the European countries 
but also to revive the flow of goods to and from Europe. 
We are all aware of the serious character of the present 
balance of payments problem and it is one to which we must 
direct our thoughts in the most constructive way possible. 

While material well-being is no guarantee that democracy 
will flourish, a healthy and prosperous people is a far more 
fertile field for the development of democracy than one which 
is under-nourished and unproductive. That is why we are, 
and must be, preoccupied with the long-term problem of 
economic development. 

The record of our economic cooperation in this hemisphere 
is substantial. It is one of such proven soundness that it 
forms the precedent and the basis for the more constructive 
labor ahead. 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


For ten years past a large work of technical cooperation 
has been under way throughout our countries. Our Gov- 
ernment participates in this work through many of its 
agencies, such as the Department of Agriculture and the 
Public Health Service. Our Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs is cooperating with agencies of the other governments 
in outstandingly successful programs to improve basic living 
condtions. 

Technicians and administrators from the United States 
and from the host countries work side by side in partnership 
with each other. They work among the peoples in the remote 
countryside as well as in the cities. The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs has now been authorized by Congress to 
continue and to expand this work. These programs have 
furnished the inspiration and the proving ground for the 
world-wide program of technical cooperation envisaged in 
Point Four of President Truman’s inaugural address. 

In 1935, we created the Export-Import Bank which has 
become a uniquely successful institution in the field of eco- 
nomic development. The steel mill at Volta Redonda in 
Brazil is in full operation and a life-long desire of many 
Brazilian statemen and businessmen has become a reality 
with a plentiful supply of steel products to complement the 
vigorous growth of industry in that country. 

At Concepcion in Chile we shall soon see the realization 
of another project which has been brought about by the 
combination of energy on the part of Chilean leaders and 
cooperation by the Export-Import Bank in supplying the 
material needs to bring the idea into fruit. There are con- 
structive evidences throughout the Americas of the good use 
to which Export-Import credits have been put—in the Arti- 
bonite Valley in Haiti, in meat packing plants in Mexico— 
in highways in many countries, in ships, power systems, 
public works, agricultural projects, large and small industrial 
undertakings. 

The total amount of loans advanced by the bank to the 
other American republics is over $700,000,000. Defaults on 
these loans are insignificant. 

The International Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund created at Bretton Woods in 1944 largely on the initia- 





tive of the United States, today are actively contributing to 
economic development and fiscal stability in this hemisphere. 
The bank already has made loans to several American nations 
for basic development and the fund has assisted in the solu- 
tion of currency problems. Through our representation in 
both institutions, we shall continue our vigorous support of 
these constructive policies. 

These specific programs represent actual deeds—not merely 
words. Nor are they isolated examples, but rather parts of a 
broad program of economic cooperation which, while reflect- 
ing our national self-interest, can leave no doubt as to our 
deep and lasting concern with the economic welfare of the 
other American republics. 

PRIVATE AND Pus tic FuUNpbs 

Loans of public funds, however, can only be supplementary 
to the efforts of private capital, both local and foreign. This 
country has been built by private initiative and it remains a 
land of private intiative. The preponderance of our economic 
strength depends today as in the past upon the technical and 
financial resources and, even more, upon the abilities and 
morale of private citizens. 1 venture to say that the same 
thing is true of the other American nations. 

In providing assistance for economic development, it would 
be contrary to our traditions to place our Government's 
public funds in direct and wasteful competition with private 
funds. Therefore, it will be our policy, in general, not to 
extend loans of public funds for projects for which private 
capital is available. It is our purpose, also, to emphasize the 
desirability of loans which increase productivity. 

Nor do we necessarily believe that rapid industrialization 
is good per se. Industrial development is an important factor 
in raising living standards and therefore we have cooperated 
actively to this end. However, we feel that a balance should 
be achieved between industry, agriculture, and other elements 
of economic life. In many countries, large a.:d small, the 
greatest immediate progress toward material well-being may 
be made through modern and diversified cultivation of the 
land. Irrigation projects, the use of agricultural machinery, 
the restoration of old land through fertilizers—these simple 
measures may do more to raise the standard of living than a 
dozen new industries. 

We have had these principles in mind in elaborating the 
Point Four Program. Because we believe that the job ahead 
should be done primarily through private initiative, we have 
requested Congress to authorize the Export-Import Bank to 
offer certain guarantees against risks peculiar to foreign 
private investment. 

We hope that the flow of private capital can be stimulated 
also by the negotiation of treaties to create an atmosphere 
favorable to increased private investment abroad. We are 
concerned with two types of treaties: first, treaties to avoid 
double taxation; second, treaties to define our economic rela- 
tions and give reasonable assurances to our investors, while 
safeguarding the interests and integrity of the other country. 

We believe that this general program can best be developed 
in full consideration of the special needs of individual coun- 
tries. The conditions of the various nations of the hemisphere 
differ widely. Nor can all of our international problems be 
dealt with in the same way. In the field of economic devel- 
opment we have a common goal of high living standards and 
increased trade—just as in the political field we have a com- 
mon goal of security and individual freedom. 

However, the process of economic development depends 
upon the efforts and resources of each individual country. 
There is no common formula. To be sure, the process can 
be facilitated in various ways by international organizations, 
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the United Nations and its specialized agencies and 
e« Organization of American States, but, in the last analy- 
t depends upon the energy and resources of the indi- 
| countries themselves. ‘The United States is prepared 


lend its assistance, both directly and through international! 
lies, to working out specific programs with individual 
ntries. Possibly this principle might be expanded to the 


vorking out of regional programs if two or more countries 
hould seek to plan jointly for economic development. 

I cannot stress too strongly that progress will come most 
ipidly in countries that help themselves vigorously. Eco- 
nomic development, like democracy, cannot be imposed from 
itside. Positive self-help is also essential to establishing 
onditions of economic stability and of fair treatment for 
private investment and the rights of labor. In countries 
where such conditions are provided, it will follow that we 
can collaborate more effectively in working out development 
programs. Public and private capital will be attracted more 
readily to such countries. While this is dictated by logic 
rather than emotion, it has been our experience that these 
onditions are generally founded in countries where consti- 
tutional and political democracy exists. 


CONCLUSION 


These then are our three major objectives—the security of 


our nation and of the hemisphere; the encouragement of 





democratic represenative institutions; and positive coopera- 
tion in the economic field to help in the attainment of our 
first two objectives. 

If I have said nothing new tonight, it may well be because, 
in a family of nations as in families of individuals, we should 
expect nothing more sensational than growth. 

We can take satisfaction in the stability of our policy in 
the hemisphere. The Good Neighbor Policy as we practice it 
today is, for us, an historic, bipartisan, national policy. It 
has been wrought by Democrats at both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue—President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull and Senator 
Connally, and also by Republicans at both ends of the avenue 
—President Hoover, Secretary Stimson and Senator Vanden- 
berg. And this by no means exhausts the distinguished list 
who have contributed to this great policy. 

It is the firm intention of President Truman, as it is of 
myself as Secretary of State—of the entire personnel of my 
department and, I believe, of the people of my country—to 
work for ever closer relations between the nations of this 
hemisphere. We seek by positive good-will and effort to 
strengthen the Organization of American States, within the 
more extensive design of the United Nations, as the most 
effective expression of law and order in this hemisphere. 

We and the other American republics have determined 
and pledged ourselves to carry on our common policy of the 
good neighbor as a living and constantly growing reality. 





~ The Voice of China Is Raised Against 
An Aggressor 


WILL THE U.N. ASSEMBLY FAIL AS THE LEAGUE ASSEMBLY DID? 
By DR. ‘LT. F. TSIANG, Chairman of the Chinese Delegation at the United Nations General Assembl 


Delivered at the United Nations General Assembly, Flushing Meadows, New York, September 22, 1949 


(‘Translation 

PW Nk general debate at the beginning of a session of 

the General Assembly is the proper occasion for sur- 

veying the work of the organization, particularly with 

reference to its main purpose, which is the maintenance of 
peace and security among the nations. 

In respect of Europe, this past year has seen notable 
progress. Greece has been saved. The Communist insurrec- 
tion, aided by dark forces from outside, has reached the 
beginning of its end. Thanks to the sacrifices of the Greek 
people, the moral encouragement of the United Nations, and 
the moral and material support of the United States of 
\merica, Greece has been snatched from the jaws of the 
world Communist empire. 

‘The Greek people are now assured of their national in- 
dependence and human freedom. ‘This is a matter for re- 
joicing, not only among the Greeks, but among all freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere. My delegation wishes to take 
advantage of the present occasion to extend its congratula- 
tions to Greece. 

During the past year Western Europe has continued to 
make progress. It was not long ago that people everywhere 
questioned whether Italy would not fall into the hands of 
the Communists, whether France could be made _ steady 
again as a bulwark of human freedom, and whether Western 


Germany would not be a victim of the traps set by inter- 
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national coinmunism. These questions have all been answered. 
Today the immediate danger in Western Europe has deti- 
nitely passed. Instead of being a possible victim of commu- 
nism Western Europe may become the vanguard of democ- 
racy. The peoples and governments concerned have done 
heroic work and the Government of the United States has, 
through the Marshall Plan, given them generous and effec- 
tive aid. 

With the coming into force of the North Atlantic pact 
the grand design of the containing of communism has been 
completed, so far as Europe is concerned. Today, from Iran 
on the Persian Gulf through Turkey, Greece, Italy to France 
and the Scandinavian north the dike against the Communist 
flood has been built and is now in good strong condition. 

But we know from experience that floods cannot be con- 
tained by building a dike on one side only. If diked up on 
one side only, the destructive waters will flow and spread to 
other directions. Such is the character of natural floods. 
Such is also the nature of communism. 

Communism is by itself a great menace, but it is in- 
separably joined with the old deep-rooted Russian imperial- 
ism. Throughout the nineteenth century we saw Russian 
imperialism surging now westward and then eastward and 
at times in all directions at once. The Russian empire and 
Russian imperialism strode on two continents. 
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In the middle of the nineteenth century Russian imperial- 
ism in Europe met with a check as a result of the Crimean 
War. But during the very years of the Crimean War, Rus- 
sian forces, led by Muraviev, invaded and took from China 
the northern bank of the Amur River and the eastern bank 
of the Usuri River, including the great port of Vladivostok. 
People should not forget that “Vladivostok” means “‘domi- 
nator of the East.” 

In the Seventies of the last century while some Russian 
forces and diplomats were busy in Southeastern Europe, their 
activities culminating in the Russo-Turkish War, the treaty 
of San Stefano and the Treaty of Berlin, other Russian 
forces and diplomats were busy in Central Asia, annexing a 
wide frontier belt of the Chinese Province of Sinkiang. 

At the beginning of the present century Czarist Russia 
undertook wild adventures in Manchuria and Korea, which 
brought about the Russo-Japanese War of 1905. Checked 
in the East, Russian imperialism swung back to Europe, and 
in a few years became a prime mover in the plots and coun- 
terplots in the Balkans which finally resulted in World 
War I. 

After the so-called October Revolution of 1917 the new 
rulers of Russia proclaimed to the world that the Soviet 
people were not only ashamed of Czarist imperialism but 
were ready to give up the fruits of that imperialism. We in 
China heard the voice of Lenin, Joffe and Karakhan to that 
effect. We welcomed the new message. We hoped it would 
be true. Hard and bitter experience has taught us that the 
change from Czarist imperialism to Soviet imperialism is 
entirely on the surface, and that at bottom, the two brands 
of imperialism are really the same stuff. 

During the past two years while the dike from the Persian 
Gulf to Scandinavia was built against the flood of commu- 
nism, the Far East has been inundated. Today, the Soviet 
Union has obtained in Manchuria more than Czarist Russia 
ever tried to seize. In addition, the Soviet Union, through 
the Chinese Communist party, has an instrument and a lever 
with which to undermine the independence and integrity of 
China, and the peace of the Far East. 

After V-J Day the people of China ardently desired to 
maintain peace at home and peace with China’s neighbors. 
The first great act of the Chinese Government at the very 
moment of victory over Japan was to sign a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance with the Soviet Union, embodying the 
fateful decisions of the Yalta conference. 

That treaty imposed on China heavy sacrifices, particu- 
larly in the Northeastern Provinces, frequently spoken of 
as Manchuria. The Chinese people fondly hoped that the 
sacrifices would not be in vain. The common boundary be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union extends from Central] 
Asia to the waters of the Pacific. It is longer than the com- 
mon boundary between Canada and the United States. The 
sincere desire of the Chinese people is that the common 
boundary between China and Russia should be as peaceful 
and as free as the common boundary between Canada and 
the United States. 

In order to secure domestic peace and to usher in an era 
of economic reconstruction and to make possible a rising 
standard of living for the people my Government, after 
V-J Day, quickly began to demobilize the war-time forces 
of the country. It offered to solve all the problems between 
the Communists and the Government through peaceful 
means. It was ready even to consider a coalition Govern- 
ment, although it knew very well the dangers of such coali- 

tion. But the insistence of the Chinese Communists on 


maintaining a large army made all schemes of reconciliation 
impossible. 

The Chinese Communist party is an integral part of the 
international Communist movement. It is as fanatical as 
Communists elsewhere. Its propaganda is always in tune 
with Moscow propaganda. Its action is always in step with 
Moscow action. 

During the war, for a brief period, the Chinese Commu- 
nists suddenly assumed the cloak of patriotism and soft- 
pedalled their class war. That brief soft period misled many 
observers to believe that Chinese’ Communists were not 
Communist at all but agrarian reformers. Today, the real 
nature of Chinese communism is plainly visible to all who 
wish to see. 

The strident voice of Mao Tse-Tung tells the world that 
Chinese Communists are a new and mighty contingent in 
the armies of world revolution which is to spread to South- 
east Asia and finally to cover the whole world. In case of a 
third war, Communist China, according to Mao, will fight 
on the side of the Soviet Union, 

China today is fighting against this new evil as she fought 
twelve years ago, and for over eight years, against Japanese 
aggression. The present resistance of free China is as im- 
portant as her resistance against Japan in World War II. 
Geography has placed China on the front lines of the world 
struggle. The ultimate outcome will decide not only the 
future of China but the future of many neighboring coun- 
tries in South Asia as well as the future of the whole world. 

Building the dike on one bank of the river has forced the 
waters to overflow the lands on the other bank. The Mar 
shall Plan and the North Atlantic Pact, while strengthen 
ing the forces of freedom in one part of the world, have 
really, though unintentionally, increased the dangers to the 
peoples living in the other part of the world. I ask the Gen- 
eral Assembly to ponder over the present situation in the 
Far East and the grave dangers to world peace and security. 
1 appeal to the General Assembly to be brave enough to 
embrace the vision of one indivisible world and not to re- 
treat to the false illusory security of half a world. 

Since the conclusion of World War II nothing has hap- 
pened in any part of the world which is more serious than 
what has happened in my country during the last year. The 
Assembly may close its eyes to these events and lull itself 
to sleep. I, as the representative of China, in calling the 
representatives’ attention to the seriousness of the situation 
in the Far East, may incur the displeasure of some of mys 
colleagues who, eager for peace, are only too ready to im- 
agine that peace is already here. Such colleagues may regard 
my survey of the situation as unpleasant or inconvenient, 
just as the voice of China in the Assembly and Council of 
the League of Nations in Geneva in 1931 and ’32 was 
declared unwelcome by representatives of several countries. 
In the face of the Japanese aggression in 1931, many people 
wished to be let alone, and let alone the aggressor. 

The appeasement which the Assembly of the League of 
Nations dealt to the Japanese did not stop the aggression 
of the Japanese. In the end that aggression destroyed the 
League of Nations and engulfed many countries in Southern 
Asia and around the Pacific. 

Can the United Nations maintain its prestige and develop 
its usefulness by ignoring what has taken place in my coun- 
try? My delegation is convinced that such a course of action 
on the part of the General Assembly would, in the long run, 
prove to be short-sighted. And we, from China, request the 

representatives of the nations gathered here to pay due at- 
tention to the storm that has reached my country and will 
soon reach other countries. 
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The Struggle for Asia 


KOREA IN THE FRONT LINE 








By DR. JOHN M. CHANG, Ambassador to the United States from Korea 
Delivered at Luncheon at the Press Club, Washington, D. C., September 22, 1949 


EING a diplomat in Washington in these post-war 

years is a good bit like being a poor young man 

dating the banker’s daughter. No one will believe 

it is a case of pure love. Few will take seriously the young 

in’s pride in his own people or confidence in their destiny. 

It is so easy to rest on the simple conclusion that all the 

young man is interested in is the old banker’s money. Inter- 

national love may not look very convincing under the shadow 
of Fort Knox. 

We Koreans, however, are proud of our own people, and 
we do have confidence in our destiny. We feel that we can 
stand in the American forum and speak to you, and through 
you to the American people, in a spirit of honest comrade- 
ship, as fellow soldiers in world-wide struggle for human 
dignity and freedom. 

It is my purpose to speak to you in utter frankness about 
the issues we face, and the way in which we are meeting 
them. 

This is no time for a long historical review. I need not 
detail tor you the humiliation and degradation, and physical 
suffering we Koreans endured under forty years of Jap- 
rule—a period so black that your President and the 
other statesmen at the Cairo Conference could find no better 
term to sum it up than the stark work “enslavement”. Suf- 
lice it to say that we in Korea have had our fill of foreign 
totalitarian rule—and we are determined that whatever the 
cost, we shall never endure it again. 

During the period of our enslavement, Korea was a for- 
votten nation. Why? Because the Japanese did everything 
they could to wipe out our individuality. “hey spent millions 
ot dollars, all over the world, to efface Korea from the 
consciousness of all peoples. Their policy was to keep 
Koreans ignorant—and to make the world ignorant of Korea. 

Came the world-shaking blast at Hiroshima, and the 
hackles that had bound us for an entire generation were 
hlown away. ‘Thousands of our people defied the strict 
orders of the Japanese police and broke out home-made 
Korean flags. We lined the 20 mile roadway from Inchon 
to Seoul, welcoming the boys in khaki as they brought us 
the liberation we had prayed and struggled for since 1905. 

While our eves were still filled with tears of gratitude 
and rejoicing, we saw our liberating allies split into two 
camps, with their line of division drawn squarely through 
he middle of our own land. For two years we witnessed the 
ife-blood of our economy drain away, while a new totali- 
tarian power entrenched itself in our industrial north, and 
we suffered complete inability to take any measures in our 
wn behalf. 
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Korea emerged from that dangerous period for two rea- 
The first was that our people never yielded to the 
specious plea that we regain our unity by surrendering to 
Communist demands. And the second reason was that the 
United States sought no advantages for itself in the portion 
of our country which it occupied, but promised us aid in 
securing the re-unification and independence of our distraught 


ition. 
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During those 


two vears, while we struggled to find the 
to exist, the Communist grip on North Asia gradu- 
ally t chtened, and 
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: Communist puppet regime was solidly 





entrenched in our own country, north of the 38th parallel 
line. It was not until September, 1947, that the United 
States turned from direct negotiations with the Soviet Union 
to present the Korean question to the broader forum of the 
United Nations. And it was still another nine months before 
an election was held in South Korea to give our people their 
first chance to set up a Government of their own choice. 

Meanwhile, northern Korea was completely submerged 
under totalitarian police control. An estimated two million 
people had meantime uprooted themselves from their an- 
cestral homes in the north to seek the sanctuary of freedom 
in the south, thus presenting us with a refugee problem as 
severe as exists anywhere in tue world. 

Our mines and factories had fallen into disrepair, with 
production down to twenty per cent of the pre-war years. 
Our people were disorganized and empty-handed, and across 
the border was a Soviet-trained and equipped army estimated 
to number 200,000 men. 

We had to build our Government and our industry from 
the ground up, while confronted with the powerful Com- 
munist aggressive drive for Asian empire. ‘Thousands of 
well-financed and organized Communist agents had _ infil- 
trated with the refugees into our very midst, some of them 
indeed into our own police force and constabulary units. 

Then came what wes intended to be a decisive blow: the 
electricity upon which we depended for industrial power 
was shut off from the north. Our political organization, our 
newspapers, our schools, all had to proceed on the shaky 
foundations erected following the Japanese defeat. 

Back in August of 1948, when our Government was 
finally inaugurated, there were many reasonable prophets 
who doubted our capacity to survive. We Koreans, however, 
have a proverb that helped set our feet on the right path. 
“You cannot build a mountain without carrying every load 
of earth.”” We knew that no miracle would build our nation 
for us. We would have to buckle down and build it for 
ourselves. 

The problem was that we could build only with our left 
hand. Our right hand was occupied with defense—with 
rooting out the Communist conspiracies in our midst, and 
with holding back the Communist armies from the north. 

With our left hand, however, we feel that we have done 
enough to show what could be done if both hands were 
freed for the task. 

Simple security has had to be our foremost concern. Here, 
I believe, our record is one of which we need not be ashamed. 
Ours is a mountainous country, ideal for guerrilla warfare. 
Thousands of Communist agitators had spread among our 
people before our Government was set up. They were strong 
enough to throw the island of Cheju into disorder and to 
instigate a bloody rebellion at Yosu and Sunchon. They 
raised a loud clamor against our Government, against the 
United Nations Commission, and against the continued 
presence of American troops. 

But we put down their rebellions. We broke up their 
underground organization. Above all, our people remained 
loyal and were not confused by the propaganda barrage. Now, 
a year later, we are proud to report that the cancerous 
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Communist growth in our midst not only has been checked, 
but is actually dying out. 

Our foremost economic problem was simply to exist. There 
was a dire shortage of all kinds of consumers goods. But our 
Government and our people united in one firm resolve. We 
did not want the slender resources of American aid to be 
spent to put food in our stomachs or clothes on our backs. 
We tightened our belts and put every cent that could pos- 
sibly be spared into rehabilitation of mines and factories, in 
generation of electric power and purchase of raw materials, 
into transportation and education. 

As a stop-gap measure to restore some of the vital elec- 
tricity lost when the Communists pulled the switches in the 
north, the United States rushed several power barges to our 
assistance. As a long term solution to the problem, we had 
to increase our coal supplies, to provide the fuel for steam 
generation of electricity. Within five months we had stepped 
up coal production in the key Machari coal mines from one 
hundred tons a day to eight hundred tons a day. Our elec- 
tric generating capacity is now gradually increasing to restore 
the amount of electric power we formerly received from the 
huge hydro-electric power plants in the northern part of the 
country. 

In agriculture, in textile and rubber goods industries, in 
transportation and in fisheries, similar or even better prog- 
ress has been made. Considering the state of our country a 
year ago, and the dangers with which we have had to deal, | 
think it is fair to say that our people have already demon- 
strated their capacity, and shown what, in normal circum- 
stances, they would be able to do. 

Our final goal is to achieve a peaceful unification of our 
country, and this can only be accomplished by strengthening 
our Republic through moral and economic assistance from 
the friendly nations of the United Nations—chiefly, the 
United States. We are deeply grateful for the support which 
your country has already given us, and for the sympathy and 
understanding of your people. We are sure that you will 
continue to aid us. 

But the chief emphasis in our thinking today must rest 
upon the fact that the circumstances we confront are not 
normal—either in Korea, or in Asia as a whole, or in the 
world. We are confronted by an aggressive and relentless 
pushing force that is doing its best to keep the democracies 
off-balance, to create chaos, and to move in when the power 
to resist has been destroyed. 

We in Korea are in the very front line of a struggle that 
causes even you in the United States a degree of dread. 
We believe that in striving to hold back the Communist 
conquest of our own country, we are serving the cause of 
democratic freedom everywhere. We do not quail in ful- 
filling our role, described in the words of Mr. Paul Hoffman 
as “‘a bastion of democracy in Asia.” We believe in that 
fulfillment, and are supported in our belief by the words of 
Congressman Walter Huber, of Ohio, who recently said, 
while visiting our country, “If ever a country is destined to 
become a real democracy, that country is Korea.” 

I-know, as you do, that the United States is in the midst 
of a soul-searching reappraisal of its policies in the Far East. 
Knowing something of the history of the United States and 
the character of the American people, | am convinced that 
your force will be thrown decisively against the spread of 
totalitarian aggression in that part of the world. It is no 
longer necessary to preach political sermons on the theme 
that the loss of liberty anywhere endangers freedom every- 
where. You have learned from Japan that a strong force 
can strike from the East as well as from the West. And | 
know that in your hearts you desire that peace-loving peoples 
everywhere should have the simple opportunity to live 
decently and be secure. 


But if by some tragic chance, Korea should be lost, what 
would be the outcome? At the south end of our peninsula 
is Chinhae, one of the best naval bases in the world. There 
are, in the south, several important airfields. With these 
key points in Communist hands, access to Japan would be 
so simple as to be inviting. Thus, Korea lost, can make war 
inevitable; Korea strengthened can help maintain peace for 
all men. 

In speaking to you today, I would enter the plea that your 
economic and military aid should not be too long delayed. 
A fire is raging in the East, and we feel it hot upon our 
faces this very day. It is my belief that delay means tragedy 
for the exposed friends who are holding advanced segments 
of the front line. 

We in Korea are fighting the world battle to hold back 
the most dangerous aggressive force of our time. We need 
supplies. We need the substance with which to fight. We 
need the cheering news that our effort is integrated with the 
rest of the program around the world to achieve the same 
goal for which we strive. 

The simple fact is that our thin line of troops along the 
38th parallel is confronting the organized Communist power 
of Asia with no more than light arms, and with inadequate 
ammunition for the rifles in our soldiers’ hands. We need 
artillery and we need planes. We need ships. We need at 
least the rudiments of what an army must have in this 
twentieth century if it is to succeed against the weapons 
with which it is faced. 

Meanwhile, behind the front lines, the economic advances 
we achieved so precariously are threatened by delay in raw 
materials and essential machinery. As month after month 
creeps by, the paralyzing delay of vital industrial aid threat- 
ens us with the awful spectre of economic collapse. Like a 
donkey with a carrot dangling in front of its nose, we can 
redouble our efforts and hasten our steps, but without sus- 
tenance we must finally fall. 

You have no idea how eagerly our people are waiting for 
the speedy passage of the $150,000,000 aid appropriation. 

Daily, the Communist radio in northern Korea thunders 
the charge that the Republic is the victim of American im- 
perialism. Of course we know the utter nonsense of that. 
The record of the American Government and the American 
people in dealings with other nations is just too clean to 
permit acceptance of that kind of fabrication. Not all of us 
realize, however, how constant reiteration of a lie can de 
lude the unsuspecting into believing that what they hear— 
over and over again—is truth. It is difficult to combat a 
never-ending barrage of falsehoods. 

My country, having regained its ancient status of a free 
and independent nation, looks forward confidently to the 
reinstitution of a modern counterpart of its original treaty 
of commerce and amity with the United States. This further 
evidence of age-old ties being renewed between our govern- 
ments and the Korean and American people would, we feel, 
either cause the Communist radio to lie more loudly—if 
that be possible—or to find a new lie. And that is always 
possible! 

We are also confident that we shall have your assistance 
and sympathetic understanding in our righteous efforts to 
obtain reparations from the Japanese. 

What is our bill? 

How can one compute, in dollars and cents, the toil and 
sorrow of millions of Korean men and women for more than 
40 years under the cruelest taskmaster the world has ever 
known? Your own American war prisoners will confirm the 
accuracy of this description. 

The bill is incalculable. We could redeem it only by 
lowering ourselves to the level of a militaristic and rapacious 
Japan. That we will not do. 
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But, when you restored our house to us—though circum- 

tances temporarily enable us to occupy only half of it— 

the rufhan tenant had already removed most of the furniture. 
We Koreans want back what he took away! 


want our ships, our iron 


We ore, Our Manganese, our 
timber, our gold, our objects of art, and an infinite number 
t other things. We want what was confiscated from 
Koreans in Japan as well. 

\t this precise moment, I realize that 1 may be making 


news. I am in the strange position of not asking the United 
States for anything of a tangible nature. 


\ll | want is your cooperation in helping us regain our 
olen property. ‘That is priceless. I am sure you will not 


eny me that cooperation. 


Our Presi- 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, has taken the realistic diplomatic 


+ 


tep of calling for a Pacific Pact—an economic and defensive 


I cannot conclude without one further word. 


} 
cent 


regional understanding among nations bordering on the 
; = & 
Pacific Ocean. 
[he need for it is at least as great as the need for an 
\tlantic Pact in the West. The dangers that confront us 
~ 
iot be wished away. We must organize and stand to- 


her to push them away. If it is feared that the people 





of the Pacific Basin are ‘too disorganized or disunited to 
enter into a regional understanding, it must be considered 
that our disorganization and disunity can only be overcome 
by their opposites. 

The Far East is best by two dangers: lack of economic 
development, which breeds proverty ; and Communist aggres- 
sion, which feeds upon the chaos it helps to cause. 

President Truman has boldly and far-sightedly outlined 
both dangers and proposed remedies for them. Long ago he 
set in motion the Truman Doctrine of resistance to further 
Communist aggression in Europe. The world will not be 
safe until this same doctrine is extended to the Far East. 

And in his Inaugural Address, he pointed out the need 
for concerted effort of the peoples of the world to hasten 
the development of under-developed areas. The fruits of 
the industrial revolution are lavish enough to be enjoyed by 
all peoples, in every part of the world. 

Korea at the present moment is continuing to hold the line 
against Communist pressure in the Far East. But it is only 
due to the frankness demanded in such a group as yours to 
say that we must have help. We need the immediate help of 
additional supplies, and the long range help that comes from 
being a part of the organized body of the other democratic 
peoples of the world. 


People’s Democratic Dictatorship 


SOVIET UNION OUR BEST TEACHER 
By MAO TSE-TUNG, Chairman, Central Council, Chinese Communist Party 


Statement broadcast in celebration of the 28th Anniversary of the birth of the 
Chinese Communist Party, Peiping, China, July 1, 1949 


(Translation from Chinese) 


HE date of July 1, 1949, tells the Chinese Communist 

Party has passed through a stretch of 28 years. Like 

a human being, it has different ages of infancy, boy- 
hood, adolescency and eldership. The Chinese Communist 
Party today is neither an infant nor a lad, but already an 
dult. A man will die when he is old, so does a political 
irty. Upon the extinction of class distinction all things 
neluding political party and national machinery used as 
ools for class-struggle will gradually vanish, because their 
functions and essentials come to an end, or, in other words, 
heir historic mission is accomplished; and a higher society 
of humanity comes into being instead. Contrary to the capi- 
talist parties who dare not to speak of the extinction of class 
distin the extinction of national sovereignty and the 
tinction of the things aforesaid. “‘Vhe birth of the Chi- 
Party forthcoming — establish- 


tion, 


Communist and the 


t ot the republic under people’s dictatorship are the 

vy conditions. Anyone who rejects this truth is not a 
Communist. The young comrades who newly join the 
Party and who do not read Marxism and Leninism would 
obably not understand the truth. They must under- 
nd this truth before they can acquire a right universal- 
in. Lhey must understand that the extinction of class 
listinction, the extinction of national sovereignty and the 


: 
extinction of political parties are the course that humanity 
will naturally p ». The blem le be solved is whe 
will naturally pursue. ie problem left to be solved is when 
ind under what circumstances these extinctions will be real- 
‘ed. The Communists of the world are wiser than the 
apitalists because the former understand the rule of exist- 


ce and development of things. They understand dialectics 





and their sight is therefore longer. The capitalists do not 
welcome this truth because they will be overthrown by the 
Communists. For instance, the Kuomintang reactionaries 
are now being overthrown by us, and imperialistic Japan was 
overthrown by us and the other peoples in the last world 
war. The truth is indeed bitter and disastrous to those who 
are to be overthrown. But overthrow would mean nothing 
to the working class, laborers and Communists; the tasks 
facing them are but hard-work and the building of the neces- 
sary conditions through which they cause the natural ex- 
tinction of class distinction, of national sovereignty and of 
political parties and lead the humanity to the reign of cosmo- 
politanism. For the clarification of these problems that we 
are going to discuss in the following, I touch here the far- 
reaching view of human progress. 

This Party has passed through a stretch of 28 years. We 
all know we did not pass it smoothly but through great 
difficulties. We have fought against our enemies within and 
without China and within and without the Party. We thank 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin who gave us weapons. 
These weapons are, however, no machine-guns but Marxism 
and Leninism. 

Lenin describes in his book, “Infantile Sickness of Left- 
ism in Communism”, 1920, the search by the Russians for 
revolutonary doctrine. After several decades they found out 
Marxism through difficulties. In China there were then 


many things like or similar to those in Russia betore the 
October Revolution. The oppression of feudalism in China 
was similar to that in Russia, and her economic and cultural 
Both countries 


backwardnesses were like those in Russia. 
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were backward, but China was more backward. The 
pioneers of these two countries were similar to each other 
in the search for revolutionary truth for the regeneration of 
their nations, in defiance of great hardships. 

Since China’s defeat in the Opium War in 1840, the Chi- 
nese pioneers began, through immeasurable hardships, to 
seek, from the Western nations, a truth for revolution. Hung 
Siu-tsuan, Kong Yau-wei, Yen Fu and Sun Yat-sen were 
supposed the representatives of the Chinese who sought the 
truth for revolution in their own country from the Western 
nations, prior to the birth of the Chinese Communist Party. 
The progressive Chinese at that time read all available pub- 
lications on the new theories of the West. Innumerable Chi- 
nese students were sent to Japan, England, United States, 
France, Germany, etc. for advanced study. In China the 
ancient system of examination was abolished and modern 
schools were introduced for study of the Western civilization. 
1 myself also learned in such schools when I was young. It 
was the civilization of the Western capitalist democracy, the 
so-called “new course” including the then sociology and phys- 
ical science, opposite to the Chinese feudal civilization, the 
so-called “fold course.” The Chinese who had been educated 
with the so-called “‘new course” cherished for a very long 
time a firm confidence that China could be saved by such 
“new course.” Very few new scholars would doubt about it, 
except the old-type scholars. They felt Chinese national 
salvation could be realized only through regeneration which 
could be achieved only through learning from the Western 
countries. In the world of that age only the Western capital- 
ist states successfully built up as modern nations were ad- 
vanced. Japan obtained good results of her learning from 
the West. Thus China wanted to learn from Japan. Very 
few Chinese learned from Russia as she was backward in the 
eyes of the Chinese. This is the state in which the Chinese 
learned from the Western nations during the period from the 
Forties of the Nineteenth Century to the early part of the 
‘Twentieth Century. 

The aggression of imperialism shattered the Chinese dream 
for copying the West. It is very peculiar. Why teachers 
repeatedly humbug their pupils? The Chinese learned a 
lot from the West, but their study could not be put into 
practice in China, nor could their ideals be materialized. 
Under such circumstances, the nation deteriorated day by 
day and the people could hardly maintain their living. In the 
minds of the Chinese people doubts cropped up, developed 
and extended. The First World War shocked the whole 
world. The Russians staged the October Revolution and 
established the first socialist nation in the world. The great 
undermining revolutionary energies of the Russian prole- 
tariat and working masses hitherto unknown to the for- 
eigners burst out like volcanoes under the leadership of Lenin 
and Stalin. ‘The Chinese people and the peoples of the world 
consequently viewed the Russians through a new glass. At 
that time, just at that time, the thought and life of the 
Chinese entered into a new era. The Chinese found out 
the omnipotent truth of Marxism and Leninism. Hence, a 
change was marked in China. 

The Chinese found out Marxism through the introduction 
by Russians. Prior to the October Revolution, the Chinese 
knew neither Lenin and Stalin nor Marx and Engels. The 
roar of the guns of the October Revolution gave us Chinese 
Marxism. The October revolution helped the pioneers of 
the world and of China in the observation of their national 
destiny and the reconsideration of their own problems on 
the basis of proletarian universalism. “To pursue the Rus- 
sian course” is the conclusion of their observation and recon- 
sideration. In 1919 the “May 4th Movement” broke out in 
China and the Chinese Communist Party was founded in 


1921. During his disappointment, Sun Yat-sen saw the 
October Revolution and the birth of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party. He welcomed the October Revolution, wel- 
comed Russian aid to China and welcomed the cooperation 
from the Chinese Communist Party. After the death of 
Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek rose up and drew China to 
a desperate position during this long period of 22 years. In 
this duration, the Second World War with the USSR as 
the main force against Fascism defeated three great impe- 
rialistic nations and weakened two great imperialistic Powers. 
In the world there is only one great imperialistic Power, 
i.e., the United States, left intact. However, the internal 
crisis of the United States is serious. She wants to enslave 
the world. She supplies Chiang Kai-shek with arms for the 
slaughter of millions of Chinese people. The Chinese people 
have, after they had driven out the Japanese invaders, prose- 
cuted the People’s War of Liberation for 3 years under the 
direction of the Chinese Communist Party and have won the 
basic victory. In the eves of the people, the civilization of the 
Western capitalists, the democracy of the Western capital- 
ists and the blueprint of the Western capital republic bank- 
rupt collectively. The capitalist demogracy gives way to the 
democracy of people led by proletariat, and the capitalist 
republic gives way to the republic of people. ‘This offers 
one possibility: humanity will through the republic of people 
reach the reign of socialism, communism and ultimately cos- 
mopolitanism where no class distinction would exist. Kong 
Yau-wei did write a book entitled “The Cosmopolitanism” 
in which he does not and cannot point out the actual road 
to cosmopolitanism. Some foreign nations have had capitalist 
republics. But China cannot afford to have such republic 
because she has been under the oppression of the imperialistic 
nations. The only way open to China is to attain, through 
the republic of people led by proletariat, cosmopolitanism 
where no class distinction would exist. 

All other principles have been tried and have failed. Some 
of the men who did pursue other principles have fallen down, 
some have awakened and some are changing their minds. 
The turning is so rapid that it seems as if it is a sudden oc- 
currence to many people who feel re-study of their belief 
is a pressing need. Their feeling is reasonable. We welcome 
this good desire for re-study. 

The pioneers of the Chinese proletariat learned Marxism 
and Leninism after the October Revolution and established 
the Chinese Communist Party. Following the establishment 
of the Party, they staged a political struggle and have won 
the basic victory after 28 years of extraordinary difficulties. 
From their experiences in the past 28 years they draw a 
similar conclusion to that of Sun Yat-sen in his will, after 
his 40 years of experiences in political struggle, that to win 
victory we must ally ourselves in a common struggle with 
those peoples of the world who treat us on the basis of 
equality. Observing and tackling problems from a different 
point of view Sun Yat-sen cherished a different universalism. 
Nevertheless, he drew a similar conclusion to ours in the 
struggle against imperialism in the Twenties of the 20th 
Century. 

In the 24 years after the death of Sun Yat-sen the theory 
and realization of the Chinese revolution has greatly devel- 
oped and fundamentally changed the outlook of China under 
the direction of the Chinese Communist Party. Up to this 
hour, the Chinese people have acquired the principal and 
basic experiences: (1) Domestically, to awaken the people. 
This means to unite the labor, peasantry, bourgeoises and 
national capitalists for the formation of a democratic united 
front under the leadership of labor and to build up, through 
this united front, a republic under the democratic dictator- 
ship by people based on the unity of labor and peasantry 
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ie leadership of labor. (2) Externally, to aily our- 








elves in a common struggle with those nations and peoples 
tf the world who treat us on the basis of equality. ‘This 
means to all ‘Ives with the USSR, the new democratic 
nea oO ally ourselves with the USoR, the new democratic 


nations and the proletariat and great masses of the other 


ountries tor the formation of an international united front. 
tand for one side.” Yes, we do. Both the 40 
experiences by Sun Yat-sen and the 28 years of 

by the Chinese Communist Party teach us that 
tand for one side. We are convinced that to win 

ind to stabilize that victory we must stand for one 
From the experiences of 40 years by Sun Yat-sen and 
the experiences of 28 years by the Chinese Communist Parry 
we know that the Chinese people must stand either for im- 
perialism or for socialism and that there is no third way 
We oppose Chiang Kai-shek and other reactionaries 
* who stand for imperialism; and we equally oppose the illu- 


/ ou 


side. 


ion of a third way. Not only China but also the world 
must stand either for imperialism or for socialism. ‘There 
no exception. Neutrality is but a deception. There is no 
third way out. 
“You are too exciting,” some one says. ‘Well, those who 


vut the internal and external reactionaries, 
ic., the imperialists and their running dogs, and_ others. 
lo the not exciting, excite- 
nt or means the same thing. We must 
between the reactionaries and the 

revolutionaries, unveil the plots of the reactionaries, call 
the attention and vigilance of the revolutionaries, strengthen 
our will and trighten the enemy so that we can isolate the 
deteat them and seize their political power. 

We should not show the slightest fear before a wild beast. 


reactionaries Wwe are because 
non-excitement 


but draw a demarcation 


reactiona4ries, 


We must try to be another Wu Sung (Chinese hero of the 
Sung Dynasty) at the Ching Yang Hill. In the mind of 
Wu Sung, the tiger of the Ching Yang Hill will kill hu- 


not. He 
There was no 


whether he was exciting to him or 
killed the tiger, else the tiger killed him. 


third way open to him. 


man bDeimys 











\ , 
Bow, shewee 
e done, 








We must do busisess.”” Yes, it is right. Business must 
Oppose none 


We oy but the internal and external 
reectionaries who check us from doing business with other 
We all must know that those who check us from 
with other nations and from. establishing 
relations with other nations are not any other, 
but the imperialists and their running dogs, Chiang Kai- 
reactionary We must unite all 
and international forces to crush the internal and 
reactionaries before we can do business with other 
nations and establish diplomatic relations with possibly all 
other nations on the basis of equality, mutual-benefit and 
ect ot territorial integrity and sovereignty. 
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‘We can win without international aid.” This is a wrong 
yncept. -\ real people’s revolution of any nation cannot 
win without the aid in some form from the international 
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m this factor. ‘The victory over the three imperialistic na- 
tion ind the birth of the new democratic nations in the 
World War Il counted on this factor. Likewise, the present 
ind the tuture of China will count on this factor. Let us 





think this over. Suppose without the existence of the USSR, 
without the victory of the World War 


without 





ll against Fascism, 
Japan, Germany and 
over Japan as in the case of 
the new democratic nations, 
without the uprisings ot the oppressed peoples of the Orient, 
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without the struggle of the great masses against their re- 
actionary rulers in the capitalist nations of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Japan, the in- 
ternational reactionary forces confronting us would be much 
greater than they are now. Can we win under these cir- 


cumstances? Certainly, we cannot. We cannot stabilize the 
victory when we have won. The Chinese people have too 
many experiences in this respect. The Will of Sun \ at-sen 
that China must ally herself with the international revolu- 
tionary forces reflects China’s experiences. 

“We need aid from the British and American Govern- 
ments.” This is also a childish thinking at the present stage. 
The present rulers of Great Britain and the United States 
are still imperialists. Would they render aid to the People’s 
republics? Suppose these nations trade with us and are 
even willing to make loans to us on the basis of mutual- 
benefit in the future. Why do they do so? Because the 
capitalists of these nations are desirous of earning money 
and their bankers want to gain interest to save their crisis 
and not to aid the Chinese people faithfully. The Commu- 
nist Parties and the progressive parties and groups of these 
nations are urging their nations to trade and establish diplo- 
matic relations with us. This is goodwill. This means aid. 
This is different from the acts by the capitalists of these 
nations. During his life, Sun Yat-sen many times had asked 
the capitalist nations for aid, but alas he got nothing ex- 
cept ruthless blows. Sun Yat-sen did get only one inter- 
national aid in his life, the aid from the USSR. Please read 
the Will of Sun Yat-sen in which he does not ask the people 
to look forward to the aid from the imperialistic nations 
but ally themselves in a common struggle with those peoples 


of the world who treat us on the basis of equality. Mr. Sun 
had the right experiences because he had suffered and had 


been cheated. We must remember his words and must not 
be cheated any more. We belong to the front headed by the 
USSR against imperialism. Real friendly aid can be ob- 
tained only from this front instead of the imperialistic one. 

“You are dictatorial.” Dear Sir, you are right. The ex- 
periences of the Chinese people in these few decades instruct 
us to enforce a democratic dictatorship by people, or, in 
other words, the dictatorship of the people. It means the 
deprivation of the reactionaries of their right to voice. Only 
the people are entitled to the right to speak. 

Who are people? They are the labor, peasantry, bour- 
geoises and national capitalists in China at the present stage. 
Under the leadership of labor and the Chinese Communist 
Party these groups unite themselves closely, form their re- 
public and elect their Government to exercise dictatorship 
over the running dogs of the imperialists, i.e., the landlords, 
bureaucratic capitalists, the Kuomintang reactionaries who 
represent landlords and bureaucratic capitalists and their 
accomplices and to force them to do lawfully instead of 
speaking and acting against the interest of the people. They 
will immediately be suppressed and punished, if they do 
speak and act against the interest of the people. To the 
people themselves such Government will enforce democracy 
and grant the people, not the reactionaries, the 


speec! 


freedom of 
1, assembly and association and the right to vote. The 
combination of the democracy for the people and the dic- 
tatorship over the reactionaries means democratic dictatorship 
by people. 

Why should we do this? Because 
revolution will fail, the people will 
will be ruined, if we don’t do this. 

“Don’t you want to exterminate national sovereignty?” 
Yes, we do. But not at present and we cannot do so at the 
present time. Why? Because of the existence of imperial- 
ism, the existence of reactionaries internally and externally 


we all know that our 
suffer and the nation 
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and the existence of class distinction at home. The task 
facing us at the present is the strengthening of the national 
machinery of the people’s republic. This means principally 
the people’s army, people’s police and people’s court for the 
protection of national defense and people’s interest. Upon 
these requirements China is to be built up from an agricul- 
tural nation to an industrial one under the leadership of 
labor and the Chinese Communist Party and from a new 
democratic society to a socialist society and Communist so- 
ciety where class distinction goes away and cosmopolitanism 
is realized. The national machinery of army, police and 
court is the tool for class oppression. To the hostile class 
it is the tool of oppression; it is a violence and not leniency. 
“You are ruthless.” Yes, we are. To the reactionary acts 
by the reactionaries and by the reactionary class we shall 
show no leniency. We shall but exercise leniency to the 
people and not to the reactionary acts by the reactionaries 
who are outside the people. 

The people’s republic protects the people. Only with a 
people’s republic can the people educate and reform them- 
selves by democratic methods in a nation-wide and all-out 
scale, in order to free themselves from the influence of the 
internal and external reactionaries which is yet strong and 
will exist for some time to come, to remove their evil prac- 
tice and evil thought as infected from the old society, to 
prevent themselves from turning to the wrong course as 
directed by the reactionaries and to continue their march 
toward the socialist society and Communist society for the 
accomplishment of their historic mission, the extermination 
of class distinction and the realization of cosmopolitanism. 


The methods we employ in this respect are democratic. 
It is by persuasion and not by force. Any person who acts 
against law will also be punished, be put in jail and be sen- 
tenced to death. But this is applied to the individual case. 
It is different in principle between him and the reactionary 
class as a whole. 

In regard to the reactionary class and reactionaries, they 
will be given jobs and land to maintain their living and to 
reform themselves as new men during their work after the 
overthrow of their regime, provided they do not rebel, prac- 
tice sabotage, or stage disturbances. If they decline to work, 
the people’s republic will compel them to work and educate 
them as meticulously and fully as we have done to the 
prisoners of war. This means leniency. But we will not 
excuse their reactionary acts and will not allow them the 
freedom of developing their reactionary acts. 

The reform of reactionary class can be accomplished only 
by the nation under democratic dictatorship by people. Upon 
the accomplishment of the reform the principal exploiters 
of China—landlords and bureaucratic capitalists, i.e., monop- 
olistic capitalists—will be exterminated. Then there are 
only national capitalists left. We can teach many of them 
with adequate educational lessons at the present stage. At 
the time when socialism is realized, or, in other words, pri- 
vate enterprises are nationalized, we can teach them with 
further educational lessons for their reform. With great 
national machinery in hand the people need not worry about 
the revolt of the national capitalists. 

The problems seriously facing us is the education of 
peasants. Peasants’ economy scatters everywhere in this 
country. According to the experiences of the USSR, it will 
take us a long time and scrupulous labor before agriculture 
can be socialized. Without the socialization of agriculture, 
there will be no complete and sound realization of socialism. 
For the socialization of agriculture, great industries princi- 
pally backed up by national enterprises must be developed. 
A nation under the democratic dictatorship by people must 





solve these problems orderly. I will not go too far, as I do 
not intend to discuss too much on economic problems here. 

The First Congress of Kuomintang under the personal 
direction of Sun Yat-sen with the participation of the Com- 
munists in 1924 passed a famous manifesto which reads 
inter alia, “The so-called democracy as followed by other 
nations nowadays is usually monopolized by the capitalists 
and consequently becomes the instrument of oppression on 
the common people. However, the democracy pursued by the 
Kuomintang is owned by all common people and shall by 
no means be monopolized by any minority.” In_ political 
principle, the democracy referred to by Sun Yat-sen con- 
forms the people’s democracy or the new democracy as we 
urge with the only difference in leadership of that democ- 
racy.. Sun Yat-sen merely declared that the democracy 
is owned by all common people and shall by no means be 
monopolized by the capitalists. If Sun added the wording, 
“under the leadership of labor,” the democracy he pursued 
will mean the democratic dictatorship by people. 

Chiang Kai-shek betrays Sun Yat-sen. He uses the dic- 
tatorship of bureaucratic capitalists and landlords as a tool 
to oppress the Chinese common people. ‘This dictatorship 
has been exercised for 22 years and is today overthrown by 
the Chinese common people under our leadership. 

The foreign reactionaries who charge us of dictatorship 
and totalitarianism are actually the men who enforce dic- 
tatorship and totalitarianism. ‘They enforce the dictatorship 
and totalitarianism of the capitalist class over the proletariat 
and the other groups of people. These are the very capi- 
talists of the other nations who oppress the common people 
as referred to by Sun Yat-sen. Chiang Kai-shek’s anti- 
revolutionary dictatorship was learned from these reaction- 
aries. 

Chu Hsi, Chinese noted philosopher of Sun Dynasty, 
wrote many books and uttered a lot of words which are for- 
gotten by us. But there is one sentence still in our memory. 
It reads, “Reciprocate the cunning fellow with what he has 
done.” This is what we do. We reciprocate the acts of the 
imperialists and their running dogs, Chiang Kai-shek and 
his reactionary followers. ‘This is what we do, and nothing 
else! 

Revolutionary dictatorship is in contrast to anti-revolu- 
tionary dictatorship. The former is learned from the latter. 
Such learning is deadly important. ‘They cannot maintain 
their regime, if the revolutionary people cannot learn the 
right methods to deal with the anti-revolutionary rule. ‘Their 
regime will be overthrown by the internal and external re- 
actionaries. The reactionaries will regain power and the 
people will be ruined. 

The democratic dictatorship by people is based on the 
unity of labor, peasantry and the bourgeoises of the cities, 
particularly the unity of labor and peasantry as these two 
classes amount to as much as 80° to 90% of the Chinese 
population. The overthrow of the imperialists and the Kuo- 
mintang reactionaries largely depends on the forces of these 
two classes. The realization of socialism from new democ- 
racy chiefly relies on the unity of these two classes. 

The democratic dictatorship by people requires the lead- 
ership of ‘labor. because only labor would have the necessary 
far-sight,’ impartiality and the sense of thorough revolution. 
The history of the whole revolution explains that no revolu- 
tion could be made a success without the leadership of labor 
and vice versa. In the age when imperialism is prevailing, 
no other classes of any nation can lead a real revolution to 
a victorious end. ‘This is sustained by the fact that the 
Chinese bourgeoises and national capitalists led repeated 
revolutions but at last failed. 

National capitalists are of great significance in China at 
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present stage. “They yet stand beside the imperialists 
vho are very fierce. It will take China a long time before 
e can achieve her real economic independence from the 
nperialistic nations. Only with the development of her 
lustries ending her economic dependence on the great 
Pow in China achieve her real and complete independ- 
ence. ‘The industries now in China are only a very small 


of her national economy. According to certain 
terial without definite figures, we understand that the 


present industries in China merely amount to approximately 


~ of her total national economy. To cope with the op- 
pression by the imperialists and to promote our backward 
economy, China must make the best use of the factors of 
her urban and rural capitalism which do not harm but 


enefit the livelihood of the Chinese people and must unite 
with the national capitalists in a common struggle. The 
present is the control of capital 
not the extermination of capital. However, the national 
lists can neither be the leader of the revolutionary 
y the principal role in the Administration, 
ial economic standing determines their im- 
potence, short-sight, timidity and, in many cases, fear of the 


yo vy we pursue at the 


ted front nor p! t\ 


+} 


ar iuse iT SOC 


sen advocated the awakening of the people and 
the support to the peasants and labor. Who is going to 
iwaken and to support? Sun Yat-sen meant the bourgeoises 
nd the national capitalists. But it is an impossibility as a 
matter of fact. Why did Sun Yat-sen fail in the revolution 
tor 40 years? Because the bourgeoises and national capi- 
talists can by no. means lead any real revolution to a vic- 


send in the age of imperialism. 


Our revolution in these 28 years is widely different. We 

ve many We have a disciplinary 
Party with self-criticism, linked with the masses and equipped 
with the doctrines of Marx, Engles, Lenin and Stalin. We 
irmy directed by such Party. We have a united 
revolutionary strata and revolutionary groups 
Party. 


precious experiences. 


such These three things are our principal 


experiences. “This is the difference between us and our prede- 
cessors. Relying on these three things, we have already won 
the ba ctory. We have ridden a steep path. We have 

uyvled against the right and left opportunisms inside the 
P ‘The revolution will suffer adversity, if and when 
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we commit great mistakes in any of these three things. Mis- 
take and adversity have taught us and we have become wiser 
and better in our work. Any political party and individual 


can never avert mistakes. However, we must do our best 
to reduce the commitments of mistake and must correct, the 
sooner the better, if any. 

Our experiences focus on one point. It is the democratic 
dictatorship by people based on the unity of labor and 
peasantry and led by the labor through Communist Party. 
This dictatorship must unite with the international revolu- 
tionary forces.—This is our formula. This is our principal 
experience. This is our main political principle. 

The space of twenty-eight years is a long time for a Party. 
We have done only one thing which is the basic victory of 
the revolutionary war. This, of course, justifies congratula- 
tion because it is the victory of the people and because it is 
the victory of a great nation like China. However, there 
are yet many tasks facing us. It is metaphorically only one 
step we have made in the ten-thousand-mile march. Our 
remnant enemies must be annihilated. Serious economic re- 
construction yet confronts us. Certain things to which we 
have been fully accustomed will soon be put aside while 
other things to which we are new we will be forced to do. 
This is the hardship. The imperialists predict that we can- 
not accomplish our economy. ‘I hey stand aside and wait to 
see our failure. 

We must overcome the hardships. We must learn what 
we don’t know. We must learn economic work from the 
experts no matter who they are. We must honor them as 
teachers and learn humbly and steadily. We must not pre- 
tend that We know anything which in fact we don’t known. 
Bureaucratic mood is undesirable. We must learn hard for 
months and even for years until we understand it. Some 
of the Communists of the Soviet Union could not manage 
economy at the very beginning. The imperialists did wait 
to see their failure. However, the Soviet Union succeeded. 
They not only succeeded in revolution but also in recon- 
struction under the leadership of Lenin and Stalin. They 
have built up a great and shining socialist nation. Soviet 
Union is our best teacher. We must learn from her. We 
can unite the whole people of this country with the excep- 
tion of reactionaries to attain, steadily our goal solely through 
the democratic dictatorship by people. 
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THE DIGNITY OF MEN 
By KARL F. KOENIG, Colgate 
D. | we red at Col 


lL’ seems as if evervor 
: . 
‘rs of German. 


vear which 


1¢ in America were doing it, even 
We are celebrating an event this 


took place almost two hundred years ago. 


This is the observance of Gothe’s birth on the 28th of 
August, 1/49. 
Why this sudden revival of interest in a poet who has 


never been a popular figure like Schiller? Can it be that 
America has finally begun reading Gothe’s lyrics in the 
original? Perhaps there is about to be an upsurge in interest 
in the humanities. Whatever the reason, most of the celebra- 
tions in honor of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe have stressed 


not the poet, but his personality. 


| shall try to point out what seem to me to be reasons for 
Goethe's continuing significance in the world today. 


The 


University, 


Hamilton, New York 


ate University, Hamilton, N. Y., August 9, 1949 


first source of interest in Goethe may be found in his literary 
efforts ; next comes his breadth of interest in all phases of life; 
then there is his naturalness, sincerity, and honesty in all 
things; the consistent living in accord with nature’s laws. 
his devotion to ethics divorced from any philosophic or 
doctrinaire religious code; finally and most important is his 
ideal of humanity, his never doubting belief in the dignity ot 
man and his own example of a man who has arrived at that 
stage where national envy and hatred no longer mean 
anything. 

There is a house in Frankfurt am Main—I’m sorry, there 
was a house in the city of Frankfurt in which Goethe was 
born. (Contributions are being solicited for its reconstruc- 
tion.) The year was roughly one century after the end of 
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the Thirty Year’s War; things were peaceful and while the 
people of Frankfurt were in continual fear of French in- 
vasion, the family had seen relatively peaceful times since 
the last occupation between the years 1688 to 1697. Still, 
there was little more animosity toward the French than one 
would normally expect near the border. In fact as far as the 
more cultured circles were concerned, life in Germany was 
largely dominated by French customs, styles and language. 
However, there was among all groups a growing realization 
that the Germans, in order to attain a truly national culture, 
must wean themselves away from La Belle France and 
become self-reliant. Goethe, as everyone knows, was no 
friend of narrowly defined national concepts, nor did he 
desire poor relations between the German-speaking countries 
and France. (How he felt about the French Revolution is 
another matter.) 

It was the young poet inspired by this resurgent national 
spirit who wrote the popular play “Gotz von Berlichingen.”’ 
The somewhat later “Egmont” also embodies this spirit. 
But with Goethe, who was stimulated by Herder to collect 
folksongs, Dichtung or poetry like the Heidenrdslein was not 
national but folklike or natural; and while the study of 
folksongs contributed to an appreciation of one’s own and 
helped German literature grow, there was no consequent 
derision of other’s national efforts, but an appreciation and 
an understanding of differences between national literatures. 
In this sense Goethe felt that the Germans, if they must 
use a model, had more in common dy nature with the English 
than with the French. In his “Sufferings of Young Werther” 
he leaned heavily toward the English while developing a 
Rousseauian theme—which was not typically French. 

When Herder first brought him into contact with Shakes- 
peare, Goethe was completely beside himself. He cried out 
“Natur! Natur! nichts so natur als Shakespeare Menschen.” 
What he meant by “Natur” was what we think of when we 
use the expression Nature plus life in its many sidedness. To 
the young poet and throughout his life, Shakespeare was that 
dramatist who, while apparently limited by the demands of 
the theatre, created his own full-scale model of life. Goethe 
who was criticized, especially in his later years for aloofness 
and coldness, always regarded Shakespeare as far above him. 
In fact he makes little of his own poetic gifts; for to him 
poetry is the universal possession of mankind, revealing itself 
everywhere and at all times to hundreds of men. Poetry, 
says he, is by no means so very rare and nobody need think 
very much of himself because he has written a good poem. 

A child of fortune born to an eighteen year old mother 
and a father more than twice that—Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe had a carefully planned education. In fact, had it 
not been for his great receptivity, the system would have 
collapsed as it so clearly did for his sister, Cornelie. It is 
increasinelv clear, now that his Italian Diaries have become 
accessible, iat Johann Kasper Goethe, the father of the poet, 
had far greater cultural influence upon him than the son, 
who painted him for us in “Dichtung und Wahrheit” 
(Poetry and Truth) admitted. It would have been strange 
if a poetic gift as amazing as Goethe’s had arisen phoenix- 
like in but one of the family. Vater (or Rat) Goethe shows 
a rich sense of humor, an appreciation of literature, music, 
and the fine arts; he writes well certain descriptions of places 
seen, and like his son, he enjoys the sight and company of 
lovely women. Frau Rat (Goethe’s mother) has always 
shone as the cheerful and imaginative parent—this was young 
Goethe’s doing. 

Vom Vater hab’ ich die statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fuhren, 
Vom Miutterchendie Frohnatur 
Und Lust zu fabulieren. 
Zahme Xenien 





Johann Kasper Goethe, with far greater persistence than 
any father that I have ever known, set about to educate his 
children. Even Frau Rat was not spared, but with the work 
of raising a family, her progress was necessarily slow, and 
the elder Goethe, as soon as the children became old enough 
to read, turned his attention almost entirely upon them,— 
much to the relief of his wife, I’m sure. Perhaps it was 
frustration of his own ego which forced him to try to make 
of his son what he could never realize. Knowing his own 
limitations as a teacher, he soon employed tutors for the 
children in the languages. They, or at least young Wolfgang 
studied English, French, Italian and Latin—also Hebrew. 
Geography, history and law were special favorites with Vater 
Goethe. And of course he had a fine library of German 
writings. 

Goethe had in his home the equipment which could make 
him the universal man but of course, he was many years real- 
izing that goal. Its realization is unusual because rarely does 
a rich man’s son show such an earnest, honest seriousness, 
energy, and such intellectual curiosity. It was amazing, 
even to the exacting father, what Johann Wolfgang could 
assimilate and as the son mastered material, his father and 
the tutors piled more on and the boy loved it! There was 
virtually no field which they did not survey. 

There was no labored integration in the academic experience 
of Goethe—either in his home schooling or in his university 
work—integration was regarded as an important part of the 
educational process—one that must be achieved by the stu- 
dent himself. 

But we have lingered over the education of Goethe too 
long already. When in 1775, he was called to Weimar to 
serve the young duke, Karl August, as companion and tutor, 
there really began for him a course in practical application 
of education to life. 

Anna Amalia, mother of the Duke, ruling over a little 
Duchy, was the guiding spirit of enlightenment in her court; 
in fact in Germany. She had already drawn other writers 
and musicians to Weimar. Surely, like them, he would have 
been free to devote himself exclusively to his peetry and 
writing—but Goethe chose the role of servant to the people 
and the court. He was to remain in that service for over 
fifty years. 

In the capacity of counselor, life for the writer of the 
sentimental “Sorrows of Young Werther’, of “Gotz von 
Berlichingen” and “Egmont” became a busy one for he 
worked hard as government official, administrator, theatrical 
manager, mining engineer, collector of art, and university 
chancellor while furthering his studies in a number of fields, 
especially in the sciences. It is almost literally true that he 
laid aside the poet’s mantle and became totally a_ public 
servant. After eleven years of complete devotion to this life, 
he finally broke away and took a two year leave of absence 
in Italy. Not too long after his return, a return which did 
not denote a taking up where he had left off—Goethe drew 
closer to Schiller fiom whom he now gained the needed 
inspiration and urging to resume his creative activities. No 
need here to go into the details of the differences of person- 
ality, which at first repelled, but later attracted one to the 
other. Needless to say, the ten years of close friendship 
between Goethe and Schiller were of great and lasting value 
to German and to world literature. 

But what, we ask is the value of Goethe to our world? 
Are .ve to look to him for answers to our troubles and is it 
wise to expect prophetic wisdom from a man simply because 
he was a sage for his day? And what about his evaluations 
for his own age? Surely Goethe’s attitu’e, often expressed 
to Eckermann and Soret, his Boswells, concerning the New- 
tonians and his unfortunate belief that his own theory of 
colors supplanted, in fact disproved Newton’s was wrong, but 
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this does not invalidate the many real contributions made in 
the fields of optics, botany, anatomy and geology. We need 
not make reservations simply because he was wrong in one 
field. In fact, Goethe’s range of interests was so immense 
that something could not help but missfire. 

He made no secret of his attitudes and discussed freely 
such topics as freedom, government, revolutions, liberalism 
and the like. Let me quote from Goethe’s “Conversations 
with Eckermann” a few passages which give his views clearly. 

First, a passage on Freedom: “If a man has freedom 
enough to live in health and work at his craft, he has enough; 
and so much all can easily obtain. All of us are only free 
under certain conditions which we must fulfil. The citizen 
free as the nobleman when he restrains himself within 
the limits which God appointed by placing him in that rank. 
The nobleman is as free as the prince; for, if he will but 
observe a few ceremonies at court he may feel himself his 
equal. /reedom consists not in refusing to recognize any- 
thing above us, but in respecting something which is above 
us; for, in respecting it we ratse ourselves to it, and by our 
very acknowledgment make manifest that we bear within 
ourselves what is higher, and are worthy to be on a level 
with it.” 

(joethe was long an enemy of the French Revolution, of 
revolution per se, but let him speak for himself. 

“Tt is true that I could be no friend of the French Revo- 
lution; for its horrors were too near me, and shocked me 
daily and hourly, whilst its beneficial results were not then 
Neither could I be indifferent to the fact 
that the Germans were endeavoring, artificially, to bring 
about such scenes here, as were in France, but consequence 
of a great necessity. 

“But 1 was as little a friend to arbitrary rule. Indeed, 
| was perfectly convinced that a great revolution is never a 
fault of the people, but of the government. Revolutions are 
utterly impossible as long as governments are constantly 
just and constantly vigilant, so that they may anticipate them 
by improvements at the right time, and not hold out until 
they are forced to yield by the pressure from beneath. 

“Because I hated the Revolution, the name of the ‘Friend 
of the that be’ was bestowed upon me. That is, 
however, a very ambiguous title, which I would beg to 
If the ‘powers that be’ were all that is excellent, 
good, and just, I should have no objection to the title; but, 
since with much that is good there is also much that is bad, 
unjust, and imperfect, a friend of the ‘powers that be’ means 
otten little less than the friend of the obsolete and bad. 

‘But time is constantly progressing, and human affairs 
wear every fifty years a different aspect; so that an arrange- 
ment which, in the year 1800, was perfection, may, perhaps, 
in the vear 1850 be a defect. 

“And, furthermore, nothing is good for a nation but that 
which arises from its own core and its own general wants 
without apish imitation of another; since what to one race of 
people, of a certain age, is a wholesome nutriment, may 
perhaps prove a poison for another. All endeavors to intro- 
duce any foreign innovation, the necessity for which is not 
rooted in the core of the nation itself, are therefore foolish ; 
and all premeditated revolutions of the kind are unsuccessful, 
without God, who keeps aloof from such 
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to be discovered. 


powers 


decline. 


for they are 
bungling. ... 
“You know how greatly I rejoice at every improvement of 
which the But, as I said, all 
violent transitions are revolting to my mind, for they are 
not conformable to nature.” 
The next 


future pives us some prospect. 


quotation from the same source gives us a 


definition of the liberal, which is wholly consistent with 
Goethe's nature. 


“The true liberal endeavors to effect as much good as he 
can, with the means which he has at command; but he 
would not extirpate evils, which are often inevitable with 
fire and sword. He endeavors, by a judicious progress, gradu- 
ally to remove glaring defects without at the same time 
destroying an equal amount of good by violent measures. 
He contents himself in this ever imperfect world with what 
is good until time and circumstances favour his attaining 
something better.” 

In examining Goethe and his varied life we must try to 
think of those aspects of the man’s character which we feel 
are relevant today for surely in celebrating this anniversary 
of his birth we are noc only giving lip service to the fact 
that he was a great poet. Thoughts expressed in his ‘“Tasso’’, 
“Iphigenia”, “The Wilhelm Meister”, “Lehrjahre and Wan- 
derjahre’, the world of wisdom in a ‘Faust’, in “Herman 
and Dorothea” could and do inspire and challenge especially 
those who are fortunate enough to read them in German (for 
the translations are generally inadequate) ; no matter, it is 
really Goethe the man in whose person resides that spirit of 
humanity and appreciation for man’s dignity for which his 
century has become the spiritual ancestor of our times. 
Goethe, the man, gives us great cause for making so much 
of him today for while he had faults, he was always striving. 

If we are looking for traits which the world of today— 
in fact—of any day, can admire, they are honesty and sin- 
cerity. Goethe despised sham, hypocrisy and envy and was 
certainly not vain nor lacking in gratitude. But he was not 
naturally a happy harmonious being and only through strict 
discipline did he arrive at his own truth and strength of 
character. He was not one to complain or find fault; but 
more than once he admitted that he had had little of life but 
work and worry, and while he was frequently referred to as 
Fortune’s Favorite, he had in his long life never a full 
month of real health or genuine comfort. 

Except for the approbation with which his eariler works 
were received, Goethe was not a popular writer and he could 
have made much of the public’s disinterest. There were 
many occasions on which others received rewards which he 
should have gained—but there was a serenity—an Edle 
Grosse und Stille Einfalt with which he looked at the 
world. Even the “Xenien”, which he and Schiller wrote, 
were mostly verbal darts cast at fellow writers who had 
thrown the first stone. He was later somewhat unhappy 
about these mementos of “hitting back”. 

“Edle sei der Mensch, hilfreich und gut!” was his ideal 
for humanity and truly he accomplished it. His nature was 
affectionate and sympathetic and it troubled him greatly 
that he had a reputation for being cool and distant for those 
who really knew him were always impressed by the great- 
ness of his personality. 

We next come to Goethe’s close kinship with nature. 
Goethe brings nature into poetry. As Albert Schweitzer in 
his address of March 22, 1932 said, “German poetry and 
poetry in general become in his poetry for the first time 
natural, freed from everything that is unnatural and finding 
their fulfillment in nature.” 

‘To separate oneself from nature is to Goethe the greatest 
error that man can make and if as Schweitzer suggests, the 
tragic thought in ‘‘Faust” and in “The Faust Legend” is 
that of the hero’s alienation from nature then the redemp- 
tion of Faust is attained by his activity in reclaiming swamp 
lands. But this is no more a key to the drama than Faust’s 
hope that he may be a man without the help of magic. In 
tact, to Goethe, the worth of a man is not measured by the 
kind of work he does, but by his honest and sincere applica- 
tion to any work. 

What more meaningful word could Goethe have for our 
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time than his admonition to work honestly? But regarding 
this drama he said, “People ask, ‘What idea 1 meant to em- 
body in my Faust?’ as it I knew myself and could inform 
them. From heaven, through the world, to hell, would 
indeed be something; but this is no idea, only a course of 
action. And further, that the devil loses the wager, and that 
a man, continually struggling from difficult errors towards 
something better, should be redeemed, is an effective, and 
to many, a good enlightening thought; but it is no idea 
which lies at the foundation of the whole, and of every 
individual scene. It would have been a fine thing, indeed, if I 
had strung so rich, varied, and highly diversified a life as I 
have brought to view in Faust upon the slender strings of 
one pervading idea.” 

Goethe was a philosopher poet as indeed any great poet 
is a philosopher—would that the opposite could also be 
said! While Goethe tried honestly to understand Kant and 
Hegel, he soon found that their road was not his. 

Just as soon as the philosophers develop a system he begins 
to have trouble with them—for it is just that which draws 
man and nature apart, and to him systematic philosophy is a 
violation of nature for it makes men prisoners to some man- 
made scheme. 

Just as he does not believe in a systematic philosophy, so 
too has he little room for the doctrines of various Christian 
Churches. God is in nature. God is nature. Because Goethe 
knows that he belongs to God and nature he finds it super- 
fluous to have any logically constructed world idea. If he 
can find the truth honestly, that is all he wants and needs 
for himselr. As for the future, he does not envisage the 
evolution of a perfect man. He believes that there is progress, 
but the goal is not clear. Nature is life and life is imperfect. 
“What the next years will bring I cannot predict; but I fear 
we shall not soon have repose. It is not given to the world to 
be contented; the great are not such that there will be no 
abuse of power; the masses not such that, in hope of gradual 
improvement, they will be contented with a moderate con- 
dition. Could we perfect human nature, we might also 
expect a perfect state of things; but as it is, there will always 
be a wavering hither and thither; one part must suffer while 
the other is at ease; envy and egotism will be always at work 
like bad demons and party strife will be without end.” 

But while there is renunciation here, the thought of good- 
ness (the ethical concept) is not denied. Goethe believes that 
man’s realization of goodness is just another revelation of 
God—or of nature. There’s no need to explain or prove this, 
he feels. 

The man Goethe strives to make himself must be a man 
of real sincerity—of deed—and of strong, (not domineering), 
personality. The first requirement for a man must be the 
dictum “To self be true. And true to others. Let thy 
search be in affection and thy living be thy deed.” Albert 
Schweitzer, 100th Anniversary Address. 

Again in his “Conversations With Eckerman”, he said: 
“The most reasonable way is for every one to follow his own 
vocation to which he has been born, and which he has 
learned, and to avoid hindering others from following theirs. 
Let the shoemaker abide by his last, the peasant by his 
plough, and let the king know how to govern; for this is 
also a business which must be learned, and with which no 
one should meddle who does not understand it.” 

“For myself,” he continued, “I have always been a royal- 
ist. I have let others babble, and have done as I| saw fit. I 
understood my course and knew my own object. If J com- 
mitted a fault as a single individual, 1 could make it good 
again; but if 1 committed it jointly with three or four 
others, it would be impossible to make it good for among 
many there are many opinions.” 





Goethe's universal greatness lies in his poetry, his sincerity, 
his honesty, his breadth of interest, his efforts and his pro- 
nouncements that man be true to own nature, but greatest 
of all is his idea of humanity, his belief in the dignity of the 
individual regardless of race or creed. He would have grave 
concern for this world which has lately sought to submerge 
the individual for the good of the state—has attempted by 
various forms of economic and social hokus-pocus to make 
the individual give up his natural relations with reality 
because this has been thought to free him from economic and 
social troubles. Ever in his day he feared that in the future 
freedom would be made even less attainable because of the 
increased application of the machine. He thoroughly hated 
the rule of the masses. I’m sure that were he alive today, 
Goethe would be appalled at the almost world-wide disregard 
for the will and the weal of the individual. If he was shocked 
at the French Revolution and its immediate effects, how 
much more horrified would he have been at the Russian, 
Italian, German, Spanish, etc., etc., revolutions and revolu- 
tionary governments! 

How right he was to fear mob rule! To be sure, he was 
castigated as a reactionary but his defense of his views shows 
that this accusation was anything but valid. The fact that 
ne spoke out plainly in an unpopular way proves that he 
practiced his own teaching—of remaining true to his own 
soul, 

He had not only to combat those who believed in the rule 
of the mob, but also those who claimed that he was a traitor 
to his own land—again an accusation which in view of his 
love for his country—a love that was not blind to his 
country’s failings—was utterly false and ungrateful. 

Here are his words with Eckermann on that subject: 

“You have been reproached,” remarked I, (that is; Ecker- 
mann) rather inconsiderately, “for not taking up arms at 
that great period (Wars of Liberation) or at least co-operat- 
ing as a poet.” 

“Let us leave that point alone, my good friend,”’ returned 
Goethe. “It is an absurd world, which does not know what 
it wants, and which one must allow to have its own way. 
How could I take up arms without hatred, and how could | 
hate without youth? If such an emergency had befallen me 
when twenty years old, I should certainly not have been the 
last; but it found me as one who had already passed the 
early sixties. 

‘Besides, we cannot all serve our country in the same way, 
but each does his best according as God endowed him. I 
have toiled hard enough during half a century. I can say, 
that in those things which nature has appointed for my daily 
work, | have permitted myself no repose or relaxation night 
or day, but have always striven, investigated, and done as 
much, and that as well as I could. If every one can say the 
same for himself, it will prove well with all. 

“To write military songs, and sit in a room! Wouldn't 
that have been just the thing for me! To have written them 
in the bivouac, when the horses at the enemy’s outpost are 
heard neighing at night, would have been well enough: 
however, that was not my life and not my business, but that 
of Theodore Korner. His war-songs suit him perfectly. But 
to me, who am not of a warlike nature, and who have no 
warlike sense, war-songs would have been a mask which 
would have fitted my face very badly. 

“| have never affected anything in my poetry. I have never 
uttered anything which I have not experienced, and which 
has not urged me to production. I have only composed love- 
songs when I have loved. How could I write songs of hatred 
without hating! And, between ourselves, I did not hate the 
French, although I thanked God when we were rid of them. 
How could I, to whom culture and barbarism are alone of 
importance, hate a nation which is among the most cultivated 
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of the earth, and to which I owe so great a part of my own 
iltivation ? 

\lrogether,”’ continued Goethe, “national hatred is some- 

uy peculiar. You will always find it strongest and most 

lent where there is a lowest degree of culture. But there 

. a degree where it vanishes altogether, and where one stands 

a certain extent above nations, and feels the weal or woe 

of a neighboring people, as if it had happened to one’s own. 

[his degree of culture was conformable to my nature, and I 

had become strengthened in it long before I had reached my 
Ktieth vear. 









I believe that Albert Schweitzer interprets best the signi- 
ficant in Goethe in his 100th Anniversary Address by making 
the observation that: “Not everything in history is ordained 
to be overthrown in the process of constant change, as it 
seems to superficial observers; on the contrary, ideals that 
carry within themselves enduring worth will adjust them- 
selves to changing circumstances and grow stronger and 
deeper in the midst of them. Such an ideal is that of human 
personality. If it is given up, then the human spirit will be 
destroyed, which will mean the end of civilization, and even 
4 humanity.” 


What is Man? 


NEVER BE NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
By REV. JOHN ELLIS LARGE, Rector of St. Andrew's Church, Wilmington, Delaware 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, June 19, 1949 


RECEN'T ad, in one of our slick-paper magazines, 

shows the typical Kentucky colonel—shock of white 

hair, goatee neatly clipped, and all the rest of it— 
saying this. “I shall give a ten-thousand-dollar reward to 
anybody who can prove that my bottled-in-bond bourbon 
whiskey contains any trace of neutral spirits!” Now, I don’t 
know anything about the virtue of that particular colonel’s 
product, but I did find myself envying him his ability to 
throw out that kind of challenge. 1 wondered whether we 
Christians could say the same thing about ourselves. Could 
we be so sure that we'd offer a reward of ten thousand dol- 
lars to any man who could find neutral spirits among us? 
I’m afraid we'd lose our money in a hurry, and I think there 
are three reasons why. 

The first reason has to do with the meaning of man. 
When | was a child, the Victorian notion of the inevitable 
advance of man was taken for granted, and that notion made 
(sod almost unnecessary. Perhaps, for the first time in 
Christian history, He became, for millions of people, a kind 
of divine extra, as outmoded as the vermiform appendix. 
We had sentimentalized Him into a kind of celestial bellhop. 
\We had largely relieved Him of His Lordship and ourselves 
of our stewardship. 

But two world wars and the imminent threat of a third, 

1] within the fantastically narrow limits of a single genera- 
tion, have turned the word “perfectibility” into dust and 
ashes in our mouths. Now, this awakening didn’t cause the 
evolutionary theory to be rejected. It merely shifted a facile 
optimism into a somewhat less facile cynicism. 

You see, the question, “What is man?”, had not been in- 
tensively asked—certainly not from the Christian point of 
view—tor many years. Man’s nature in modern times was 
granted. Man was a deluxe monkey. The tradi- 
Judeo-Christian theology was out. Man as a child 
ot God, destined to share in a creation as vet unfinished (and 
miserably unhappy unless he did share in it) was forgotten. 
\lan as a tenant of the earth, a trustee of possessions not his 
own but given into His care by the Lord of the universe, 
to be developed through his talents—that concept was re- 
lected. Millions of men no longer 
stewards of the mysteries of God. 
The world was their 


; 
taken tor 


tional 


themselves 
That was an outworn 
oyster. They were here, by 
(Jeorge, to run their own show and to do it by man-made 
rules. 


considered 


nrase. 


Now, let’s not fool ourselves, In our international rela- 


tions, as well as in our personal ones, the failure or success of 
the Christian and the democratic way of life will depend on 





whether such men are right or not. If man is merely a 
monkey, deluxe or standard, our way of life is simply un- 
workable. If, on the other hand, man is what the Christian 
tradition has always insisted that he is: a created creature 
whose fulfilment lies in seeking and trying to do the will of 
his Creator, then there is magnificent hope for the future. 

You know, the Communists, even in the hour when they 
fought to the death against the Nazis, shared the material- 
istic interpretation of evolution down to the last syllable. 
They battled simply to decide who'd be in the driver’s seat 
when the juggernaut of nihilism really got rolling. The 
Soviet approach is dialectally different from that of the 
Nazis, but the end result is identical. If man is merely a 
tool-making animal—clever, predatory, and devilishly ingeni- 
ous—then right and wrong must lose every trace of meaning. 
If God doesn’t exist or doesn’t matter, then morals don’t 
exist or matter either. And man’s only goal is, as someone 
has put it, “to, live as a high-grade animal in a soulless jungle 
of steel, fibre-glass, plastics, and nylon.” . 

So it all boils down to this business of defining man. Is 
he a divinely created person with the free will to serve God 
within the community of worshipers, and thus, as a by- 
product, best learn how to serve himself and the brethren? 
Or is he a helpless slave to the material will of that soulless 
community called the State? 

And when we come to decide, let’s not forget that the 
denial of God is as much a religion as the devout serving 
of Him, and that a man must take either one attitude or 
another. In this battle, the innocent bystander will be the 
first to be cut down. Communists, quite rightly, have nothing 
but contempt for nations whose faith in God has been re- 
duced to the polite formalities of lip service. ‘They know 
that morality, cut off from the primary worship of God, will 
be as short-lived as a cut flower, robbed of its rooted strength. 
This decision is ours to make, and the hour is late. We 
can't clip coupons from the spiritual investment of others in 
the past. Up until now, we have not made a clean-cut choice. 
That’s the first reason why so many millions of us are 
neutral spirits. 

The second reason may be laid at the door of those 
Churchmen who, at least figuratively, affect the holy voice 
and the funny lock. They live as though Christianity were 
a form of Pollyanna piety which sought nothing more than 
to make everybody a member of the W.C.T.U. or the 
Lord’s Day Alliance. Such people have watered Jesus Christ 
down to the level of a pale Sunday School teacher in an 
ethical culture society. As Paul Scherer put it recently, 
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“The unforgivable sin of the pulpit is to preach the kind of 
piety that stands around like a wallflower at a party, and 
nobody comes up and asks it to dance.” That sort of thing 
sets vital souls running as fast as they can in the opposite 
direction—and I don’t blame them. It has about the same 
effect on the average man that the late Alexander Woollcott 
once had. They told him, in his fraternity at Hamilton 
College, that his personal appearance was no great asset and 
that, at least during the rushing season, he would do well to 
keep out of sight as much as possible. But he thought out 
for himself a road to sacrificial service, so he slyly tells us. 
He deliberately perched himself on the empty porch of a 
rival fraternity house. Then, his ungainly bulk clad in still 
more ungainly corduroys, he leaned over the rail with a 
sickly leer and invited every passing freshman to come in 
and join. He almost succeeded in ruining the rival chapter. 

It was Bishop Bayne, of Seattle, who said to me once, “I’m 
sick and tired of that advertisement of the fuddy-duddy old 
clergyman standing in front of the bride and groom at the 
altar and making the bride promise that she will serve her 
husband Lipton’s tea. And by the look on the face of the 
bride, you can tell that she’s not surprised. She has learned 
to think of a Christian clergyman as the kind of witless 
jellyfish who would think of: nothing more provocative or 
profound to ask a bride than to serve her husband a certain 
brand of tea.” So that’s the second reason for our acting 
like neutral spirits. All of which may reflect also on that 
flippant ad-writer’s disregard of the Christian enterprise, but 
it can’t absolve those bands of Christians who look and act 
like incorporated death! 

The last of these three reasons concerns three ; rovocative 
statements. Several times in recent months, men of more 
than ordinary influence have voiced closely paralleled views 
on this question. In the major address at the dedication of 
the great new observatory at Palomar last June, Raymond 
B. Fosdick, former president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
said, “Knowledge is not enough. Unless we can anchor our 
knowledge to moral foundations, the ultimate result wi!l be 
dust and ashes. The towering enemy of man is not his 
science but his moral inadequacy. If this final Nemesis over- 
takes the pretentions of modern man, it will be the result 
of the impotence and immaturity of his ethical codes.” 

And just a month later, in Mr. Dewey’s speech accepting 
the Republican nomination for the presidency, his most oft- 
quoted passage said this: “Our problem is within ourselves. 
We have found the means to blow the world physically apart. 
Spiritually, we have yet to find the means to put together 
the world’s broken pieces.” 

General Omar Bradley went even further, when he said, 
“We've learned how to destroy, but not to create; how to 
waste, but not how to build; how to kill men, but not how 
to save them; how to die, but seldom how to live.” Then he 
went on perceptively to imply that it was a lack of devotion 
to a creative power beyond us which left us in this helpless 
condition. And that’s the point of this whole business. So 
it was that General Bradley hit the bull’s-eye on the target 
which Dr. Fosdick and Gov. Dewey had set up so squarely. 

Whether he realized it or not—and I suspect that he did 
—the General was concurring with the classical Greek view 
of life, as well as with the Hebraic-Christian understanding 
of the nature of man. Those two traditions do concur in 
realizing that man’s greatest problems are never technical, 
but spiritual. Never does the trouble lie primarily in de- 
fective knowledge of what man ought to do, but rather— 
and here is where General Bradley made his point—in de- 
fictent devotion to what they know WELL ENOUGH they 
ought to do! 

It is not a matter of ignorance, but of willfulness. “The 
fatal deficit,” says Pitt Van Deusen, “is never in the realm 





of the intellect, but rather in the realm of action; not lack 
of knowledge, but lack of devotion; not failure to discern 
the right, but unwillingness to practice it.” Loyalty to truth 
already seen is the essential precondition for discovery of 
further truth. It is not simply a question of education. A 
smart devil is worse than a stupid one. dnd each of us ts 
always in the position of knowing more truth, however little 
it may be, than we are practicing. So if we are damned for 
being neutral spirits, whatever the reason, it follows that we 
are damned, not so much for our sins of commission, as for 
those of omission. 

As Canon Bell, of the University of Chicago, . puts it, 
“A Christian is not merely meant to be good in the sense 
that he is ‘not bad’, but also good for something, good to 
help, by outgoing and undemanding love, in God’s salvation 
of the world from folly and weakness.”’ Then, he mentions the 
parable of the wise and foolish virgins who went out to meet 
the Bridegroom and to light His way. They slept, mean- 
while, and their lamps went out. Five of them, having 
brought extra oil, filled their lamps. The other five had none 
and were obliged to go out and shop for more. While they 
were gone, the Bridegroom came. He entered the temple and 
the doors were shut. The five heedless girls were barred. 
“Why?” Canon Bell asks. “Why were they excluded from 
the bridal feast, which, in the story, is symbolic of Heaven? 
Because of some evil they had done? There is no record of 
it, no indication that they drank to excess, for instance, or 
that they were in any respect other than a source of joy to 
the most particular chaperone. No, they had a piece of 
work to do in the name of Christ, the Bridegroom. They 
were not prepared to do it. They left it undone!” 

The same point, Dr. Bell adds, is driven home in the 
famous parable of The Last Judgment, in which the sheep 
are divided from the goats. When certain respectable folk 
find themselves outcasts, they say something like this. 
‘“There’s been a mistake here, Your Honor. You don’t know 
who we are. We're Christians. We've eaten and drunk at 
Your altar. Some of us have preached in Christian pulpits. 
Some of us have been ministers, priests, bishops—and never 
accused of heresy either! Others of us have been wardens 
and vestrymen, and members of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
You can’t do this to us!” The answer is, “I’m sorry, but 
you are still rejected. You are neutral spirits for, in spite 
of your professions and your cultic conformities, you seem 
not to have known that your job for Me was to forget your- 
self, to lose yourself in the love of Christ, and so of the 
brethren, particularly of the unlovely brethren. You did not 
do the job I gave you to do. Now, because of what you 
did not do, because of the love you did not give, you must 
all go to Hell. Please go quietly!” 

I once asked this same Canon Bell what kind of petition 
to use as a pulpit prayer. He said, “Before I go into the 
pulpit, | pray something like this: ‘Dear God, this sermon 
of mine isn’t very good. But I’ve worked honestly at it, and 
it’s the best that I can do at the moment. I know that any 
good that comes of it will be Your doing, not mine. Use me, 
then, as best You can. I love You, and I love these people. 
That’s that, God. Amen.’” 

If you forget everything else I’ve said today, please re- 
member that prayer. Let it be engraved upon your hearts. And 
let it be shown forth in your lives by simply taking the word 
“sermon” and substituting “life”. “Lord, this life of mine 
is not too good. But I’ve worked honestly at it (and be sute 
you have!) and it’s the best I can do at the moment. | 
know that any good that comes of it will be Your doing, not 
mine. Use me in my life, then, as best You can. I love 
You, and I love these people. That’s that, God. Amen.” 
Let the implications of that prayer go with you always, and 
you'll never be neutral spirits! 
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Is There Really Such a Place as Hell? 


THE THINKING AND BELIEFS OF MANKIND 
: By the REV. ANDREW R. BREINES, Pastor of St. Rose Church, Brodhead, Wisconsin 
Delivered over Station WKOW, Madison, Wisconsin, April 15, 1949 


RIENDS: Is there really such a place as hell? Is 

there actually a place of everlasting punishment where 

man atones for the unrepented crimes he committed 
on earth, or is hell just a figment of poetic imagination such 
as we find in Dante’s “Divine Comedy?” What proof is 
there that hell exists? Has a human being ever returned 
from this dreadful region? Why does the Christian Church 
teach the dogma of hell as a matter of faith? 

‘These are some of the more perplexing questions which 
the subject of hell has raised in the mind of man down 
the centuries. This evening we can consider only in part the 
overwhelming testimony for the existence of hell as we 
find it in the thinking and beliefs of mankind. But even 
a cursory examination of history shows us that men of 
every age have considered life on earth incomplete. In- 
stinctively man has always looked to a life after death for 
the ultimate rectification of this life’s injustices. 

The pagan philosopher Socrates believed that reward and 
punishment follow this life. “All existence is in cycles,” 
he said. ‘Day follows night, and night day. Winter follows 
summer, summer follows winter. The flower dies but 
rises again. Death follows life, life follows death. Our 
instinct tells us so. It is the natural law. And _ besides, 
justice demands that a future world should rectify the 
inequalities of this one.” 

lor the ancient Jews the name of hell was scheol which 
means the place of the dead. They thought of it as a region 
heneath the earth where both the good were rewarded and 
the wicked punished. Because this concept was vague and 
undetined, the Jews allowed their imagination and fancy to 
supply all manner of detail. Dante, the medieval poet, also 
took such license in his classical work on hell. It is based 
on Christian dogma, but is purely a work of fiction. 

The Christian concept of hell is not so much a matter for 
the imagination as it is for the intellect. It is not so much a 
matter for fanciful conjecture as it is for unfeigned faith. 
\lthough the New Testament describes hell in most force- 
ful and picturesque language, it is the fact that unrepented 
wickedness will receive eternal punishment that Christian 
teaching conveys to man primarily. 

John the Baptist, the precursor of Christ, said, “Every 
tree that does not yield good fruit shall be cut down and 
cast into the fire.” (Mt. 3, 10) At the last judgment, he 
said, God will “gather His wheat into the barn, but the 
chatt Hle will burn with unquenchable fire.” (Mt. 3, 12) 
Ihe language is metaphorical, but the meaning is plain. 

Christ implicitly referred to hell as a place of everlasting 
punishment when He said, “What does it profit a man if he 
vain the whole world but suffer the loss of his soul.” (Mt. 
16, 26.) 

When He taught this doctrine explicitly His vigorous 
rhetoric only emphasized the point that hell is eternal. “If 
thy hand or thy foot is an occasion of sin to thee, cut it off 
and cast it from thee! It is better for thee to enter life 
maimed or lame, than, having two hands or feet, to be cast 
into the everlasting fire.” (Mr. 18, 8.) 

Nowhere, however, is the doctrine of hell more plainly 
stated than in Christ’s description of the last judgment, in 
which He says, “But when the Son of Man shall come in 





his majesty, and all the angels with him, he will sit on the 
throne of his glory . .. Then the king will say to those on 
his right hand, ‘Come, blessed of my Father, take possession 
of the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world’ . . . Then he will say to those on his left hand 
‘Depart from me, accursed ones, into the everlasting fire 
which was prepared for the devil and his angels . . . And 
these will go into everlasting punishment, but the just into 
everlasting life.” (Mt. 25, 31-46.) 

Thus a truth which mankind, civilized and uncivilized, 
ancient and modern, accepted instinctively and believed to be 
the conclusion of the whole of human experience, is con- 
firmed by the testimony of revealed religion. 

The skepticism of modern man about the dogmas of the 
Christian faith, particularly that of hell, can be traced to 
the modern philosopher, Immanuel Kant. His “influence on 
the development of thought in the nineteenth century can 
hardly be overestimated,” says William Turner in his “His- 
tory of Philosophy.” ‘His philosophy is . . . the watershed 
from which streams of thought flow down in various courses 
into modern idealism, agnosticism, and even materialism. To 
this source may also be traced some of the most noteworthy 
currents of contemporary religious thought, especially the 
movement towards non-dogmatic Christianity; for it is not 
difficult to see in Kant’s assertion of the supremacy of the 
moral law the origin of the tendency to regard Christianity 


more as a system of ethics and less as a system of dogmatic 
truth.” 


The influence of Kant was noticeable in Mr. Winston 
Churchill's recent speech in Boston. “The flame of Christian 
ethics is still our highest guide,” said Mr. Churchill. “To 
guard and cherish it is our first interest, spiritually and 
materially. The fulfillment of spiritual duty in our daily 
life is vital to our survival. Only by bringing it into perfect 
application can we hope to solve for ourselves the problems 
of this world and not of this world alone.” 

Christian ethics will not move us to action unless it is 
based on Christian dogma which gives us the supernatural 
motives for acting as Christians. The Christian law itself 
is not salvific as St. Paul plainly teaches. “And indeed, that 
the law cannot make man acceptable to God is clear enough; 
it is faith... that brings life to the just man; (Gal. 3, 
11-12.) 

The emphasis, if properly placed today, must go not to 
Christian ethics but to Christian dogma, for without Chris- 
tian dogma Christian ethics cannot be perfectly applied to 
the problems of this world and the after life. 

Modern man cannot see the justice of hell because he does 
not understand the injustice of sin. The difficulty, however, 
is much more emotional than it is intellectual. Logically the 
career of sin can ave only one ending .. . everlasting punish- 
ment. Justice demands that the punishment of sin be equal to 
the greatness of God Himself that is, eternal. 

Although there is an element of mystery about every sin, 
even a child knows when it is breaking the natural law for 
God has written His law in the heart of evey human crea- 
ture. Sin, therefore, is the deliberate defiance by man of the 
Creator whom all creation obeys. When death brings man, 
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obstinate in his own will,. before the Judgment Seat of God, 
the Infinite Justice of God has no choice since the soul of 
man is immortal but to condemn him to the eternity of his 
own making. 

As Ignatius of Loyola has so aptly expressed it, “We 
may escape the dominion of men; but we cannot escape the 
dominion of God. Willingly or unwillingly, we must submit 
to it. Either we live under the empire of His love, or under 
that of His justice; either we glorify His power by free 
obedience, or glorify it by inevitable punishment.” 

When we see the dogma of he! in its proper perspective, 
that is, in relation to the other articles of the Christian faith, 
it resumes its primary function of most effectively keeping 
man loyal to God. While the fear of hell may not be as 
perfect a motive as the love of God, says Pope Pius XII, it 
remains a most effective deterrent to sin for all men. 





Socialism 


For the believing Christian hell is a sobering thought. It 
proves to him that God means what He says, and that it is a 
tearful thing to fall into the hands of an angry God. But 
far from unbalancing his life, this truth gives it ballast like 
the weight put into the hold of a ship gives stability and 
determines her trim in the water. It is the doctrine that sets 
him right about the ultimate purpose of life. 

The explicit testimony of the world’s greatest thinkers, of 
revealed religion, and of our own sense of justice force us to 
conclude that hell really exists. It holds no unnerving terror 
to the practicing Christian. It does not weaker his power to 
overcome evil. On the contrary, it gives him the unfailing 
motive and inducement to put his house in order. It in- 
sistently urges him to a life of virtue which abolishes for him 
the hell of confusion in this life and the hell of eternal pun- 
ishment in the life to come. 


The American Pattern 


WELFARE STATE EQUALIZATION OF INCOME 


By EMERSON P. SCHMIDT, Director of Economic Research, Chamber of Commerce of U.S.A., Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Pacific Coast Gas Association, Santa Barbara, California, September 8, 1949 


ANY people are still confused as to the meaning of 
November 2, 1948. The actions of the 81st Con- 
gress since then, both in what it has digested and 

what it has rejected, leave us confused more as to the speed 
than as to the direction. 

Where are we headed? Is the country going Socialist? Is 
there a new virus, “Controlism”, which has a high incidence 
among politicians? Are we in for an QOver-all Planned 
Economy? Is it the Welfare State? The Insurance State, 
or what? We’re on our way. But where to? 

We're confused in this Babel of tongues and the sea of 
words. What is pushing our society into these strange molds? 


Power Is SHIFTING 


Evolution becomes revolution when change is greatly ac- 
celerated. Our economy is rapidly being transformed from a 
capitalist to a “‘welfareist,” “‘cantrolist,” and “laborist” 
economy. 

Power is shifting to the urban masses. As recently as 1350, 
over half the national income came from self-employment. 
Today, four out of every five gainfully-occupied people are 
wage earners. We have become a nation of wage-workers. 
In the early days, the outlook, the values and the customs of 
capitalists, business proprietors and farmers set the tone of 
the political life of the country unchallenged. Their indi- 
vidualistic moral values set the standard for the community. 
They were its intellectual leaders. They were the dynamic 
progressive element in our economy. In this environment, 
both the institutions and the ethics of capitalism found firm 
root and were continually revalidated. 

While agriculture remains, to a degree, a fortress of 
individualism and petty capitalism, it has shrunk in relative 
importance. Due to agricultural surpluses and an unappeas- 
able political appetite to “do something for the farmer,” a 
vast array of government programs and government interven- 
tions has transformed the farmers themselves from believers 
in a free-market economy into believers in a partially-con- 
trolled economy. 

Today, capitalism is living on a backlog of mores and 
beliefs built up in an earlier and different environment. Like 
all backlogs that are not replenished, this one must run out 
in time. 


The universal franchise, the march of technology, and 
the shift of population into the great urban centers have 
fostered the rise of the political power of the urban masses. 
Our society is passing through one of the great transforma- 
tions of history, such as occurs only once every two or three 
hundred years. 

From now on, we are likely to have a “labor” government. 
If not in name, it will be so in fact. This is true of the 
federal government and is likely to be largely true at the 
state and local levels. This trend will experience occasional, 
but short-lived, setbacks. Organized labor is likely to be a 
dominant political force from now on. There is nothing in 
sight to stop this trend; indeed, it is being accelerated. Yet, 
professional labor leaders to some extent are suspect, and 
generally they find it hard to get elected to public office. 

We must learn to adapt ourselves and our thinking and 
our economic structure to this new situation. It means some 
very fundamental changes in the years ahead, changes which 
will not strengthen our economy, if precedents in other lands 
are any guide. It will mean putting in power individuals 
with great talent for manipulating people and pushing them 
around. 

Does it mean socialism? Probably, but not in the short- 
run. The labor movement in this country is the only impor- 
tant labor movement in the world that is not socialistic. 
Private property is deeply entrenched and respected. “The 
labor leaders are for private property. They have consider- 
able reservation about turning everything over to Washing- 
ton. Norman Thomas and his Socialist Party got only one 
in every 500 votes on November 2, 1948. 

Yet, this does not mean that labor leaders and their polit- 
ical spokesmen, in and out of the government, believe in a 
free market economy. 


A Free Market Economy 


What is a free market economy? It is one under which 
the individual is free, within his means and ability, to become 
self-employed, a job-maker or a job-seeker. This provides 
much freedom of choice. It is one under which the instru- 
ments of production are privately owned by millions of 
individuals. It is one under which the consumer ultimately 
governs and directs production. It is one under which the 
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expectation of profit—self-gain—directs both the worker and 
capital. It is one under which scarcity reflects itself in rising 
prices, which in turn lures additional manpower and _ re- 
sources into the areas where wages are best and profit antici- 
pations are strongest, thereby overcoming scarcities. It is a 
system under which, when coupled with effective antitrust 
legislation, the march of science and new technology inevit- 
ably translates itself into ever greater output per manhour 
and a higher and richer standard of living for all the people. 
Wholesale prices, for example, in 1930 were at the same 
level, according to the official price index, as they were in 
1840, 90 years earlier; but, meantime, average wages in- 
creased by 700 per cent. Labor unions were few and rela- 
tively weak in that period. No one planned for this 
improvement in the standard of living. 

But this rise in real income for all groups is the end 
product of a free dynamic, progressive society. Under this 
system, we have some 4+ million separate business establish- 
ments, outside of agriculture, each of them anxious to survive 
and most of them anxious to grow. When added to the 6 
million separate agricultural enterprises, we have some 10 
million separate business centers where new ideas, new 
methods and new products may be tried. We have 10 million 
centers of initiative and enterprise. 

It is inconceivable that any other system for organizing 
human effort could ever outproduce our system. It is incon- 
ceivable that such a system, given a favorable political climate, 
could ever stagnate for any length of time. 

furthermore, under such a system there is a greater dif- 
fusion and dispersal of power than under any other system— 
a factor to be noted in these days when the individual is 
being pushed around more and more by power concentrations 
not only in government, but also by private groups—mostly 
labor groups. 

Yet, why is our economic system under attack? Why is it 
in the process of transformation? What, incidentally does 
this prospective transformation mean for our national security 
in a hostile world? Indeed, for our survival ? 


, 


THE RoLeE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 


Unquestionably, the pain and suffering of the depression 
of the 1930’s account greatly for the accelerated revolution 
that is upon us. But its roots go deéper. They are found in 
our educational system and in the role of the intellectual in 
our society, as in any society. William S. Schlamm, in his 
important book, The Second War of Independence, (1940) 
states: 

In addition to being the problem child of modern 
civilization, the intellectual has also become one of its 
outstanding challengers, for it is simply untrue that the 
disintegration of democracy is the result of merely eco- 
nomic dislocations. It is simply untrue that Nazism, Bol- 
shev and Fascism are the predestined reply to the 
appeal of hungry, unemployed, indebted farmers and 
underpaid toilers. Contrary to the general consensus of 
opinion, all brands of totalitarianism (and especially Bol- 
shevism) are not social expressions of econ nically dis- 
tressed underdogs, but rather diseases prevalent among 
rather well-fed intellectuals. . . . A serious statistical 
checkup would certainly disclose that on the editorial staffs 
of metropolitan newspapers, among college teachers, among 
the stars of stage and screen, among successful writers 
and among students whose generous monthly allowance is 
regularly remitted by well-to-do parents, there is relatively 
fifty times more totalitarian lunacy (particularly of the 
Stalinist tvpe) than among the poverty-stricken Okies, the 
needleworkers or unemployed miners. . 

Again he states: 








... Within every society, be it ever so democratic, there is 
a relatively small group of intellectuals who give that 
society its tone and character. What one thousand profes- 
sors, writers and bishops think and preach is handed on by 
three hundred thousand teachers, journalists, and ministers 
to the 130,000,000 Americans and forms the consciousness 
of the entire nation. The process is as inconspicuous as it 
is overpowering. Just cut these thousand key intellectuals 
out of the national body politic and the nation will, within 
a few years, have completely changed complexion. The 
circulation of an author’s book is unimportant .. . for its 
effectiveness depends not on the number but on the social 
importance of its readers; a book which has made ‘an 
impression on 3,000 teachers and 2,000 journalists alters 
the essence of our national being more appreciably and 
enduringly than a novel which is read by two million 
housewives. Ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent of the 
American people have never held a book by John Dewey 
in their hands, but all Americans have, in some degree, 
been educated by him, simply because the thoughts of this 
great pedagogue have activized the transmission belts of 
our educational apparatus. In defending themselves, the 
opponents of Archibald MacLeish could scarcely have 
found a more superficial argument than to point to the 
relatively small circulation of his books. Though its mass 
may be relatively insignificant, the catalytic agent will 
basically alter the larger chemical process... . 

For some decades now, beginning with professors of Eng- 
lish and the literary crowd, our economic system has been 
under constant attack. This literary output was reflected 
through Hollywood, through the schools and the churches. 
Private property, profits, and individual self-reliance have 
been ridiculed and attacked. The depression seemed to give 
validity to some of these attacks. Nine out of 10 of these vocal 
intellectuals taught and preached that the capitalist system 
is the cause of war—until the last 10 years. 

The attack was progressively reinforced by highly articu- 
late and vocal minorities drawn from the clergy, the socio!- 
ogists, the political scientists and most recently, the 
economists.* The politicians soon took up the scent. The 
businessman has financed the education and the leisure of 
these intellectuals who are the pace setters, while he has 
lamented his inability to educate the masses who are the 
followers, the result of the leaders’ “advanced” thinking. 

If the attack is so widespread, perhaps our economic sys- 
tem is bad and does not merit survival. This is too facile a 
conclusion. Those intellectuals who rely on book learning, 
introspection and who have a romantic view of human 
nature are critics by training and occupation. They gain 
acceptance and recognition frequently only by being “agin” 
something, by having “better” and “superior” ideas. They 
take a rationalistic view of all things. All values, all institu- 
tions and all ways of doing must be constantly questioned. 
The old and the established is suspect simply because it is 
old and established—and it must give way to the new, the 
untried, and the unproven. They would experiment with 
human beings and human society just as they would experi- 
ment with chemicals or frogs in a laboratory. John Gals- 
worthy once said, “Idealism increases in direct proportion to 
one’s distance from the problem”’. 

* Left-wing tendencies and infiltration are as old as recorded 

history. See for example the different versions of the Sermon on 

the Mount in the Book of St. Matthew (Chap. V) and in St. Luke 

(Chap. VI., verses 6 to 26). Thus, “blessed are the poor in spirit”, 

says St. Matthew. “Blessed be ye poor”, argues St. Luke. Again 

Matthew says, “Blessed are they which hunger and thirst 2fter 

righteousness”. But Luke puts it, “Blessed are ye that hunger 

now”. The socio-economic twist provided by St. Luke derives 
from the purely spiritual of St. Matthew, the earler version. 
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It is safe to predict, however, that when we get the society 
hoped for by these intellectuals, they will pounce upon, 
criticize, and destroy it by dissolving through perpetual criti- 
cism, the cement, the mystique, which might otherwise hold it 
together. They will do this—because that is their occupa- 
tional pay dirt—unless by that time those in authority will 
have taken them in hand, as all authoritarian systems have 
had to take their intellectuals in hand. 

Almost daily we have accounts in our press, taken from 
Moscow newspapers, of how the Soviet biologists, the phys- 
icists, the poets, the composers, the dramatists and economists 
“are being brought into line’. A few are liquidated week 
by week so as to set an appropriate example to others show- 
ing any undue individualistic tendencies. Every dictator and 
over-all planner knows that when the faith is sapped, as 
inevitably it tends to be sapped in a corroding world, then 
the leader goes, as go he must, and the experiment collapses. 
The Kerenskys of today will be liquidated by their successors 
tomorrow. 


THE Pay-OrFr 


Today in Washington, we are reaping what we have sown 

in the past two decades. What is happening in Washington? 

Basically, two things: (1) A powerful drive is on to further 

x socialize not property but incomes; (2) A well-coordinated 

program to displace the free market as the guide to our 

economic activities with a system of Administrative direc- 

tives, which appear destined to end in an authoritarian sys- 

tem on the ground that the free market is too harsh and 
ruthless and is not necessary any more. 

A high moral and economic rationale has been evolved to 
pave the way for this revolution. This is found in the various 
Economic Reports of the President. 

What, then, does this mean? Within the past generation, 
at least ten powerful weapons have been forged for leve! 
and socializing incomes. 

1. ‘“ProcressiveE” INcome Tax 

The most important of these, of course, is the progressive 
income tax. This tax, based on the so-called “ability to pay 
theory’, means that so long as Brown has more income left 
after taxes than Black, Brown still has further ability to 
pay more taxes. The logical conclusion of this tax philosophy 
is the final equalization of all incomes. Checks on this equal- 
ization are being made less and less effectual by the simple 
device of having the politicians vote themselves ever bigger 
tax-free “expense” accounts. We gave the President of the 
United States in 1949 another $50,000 annual income free 
from all taxes, in addition to a salary increase. It will be 
just a matter of time until the key government policy-makers 
will see to it that this bounty is spread to them. Then, this 
natural check on the leveling of income will evaporate. 

The corporation income tax likewise takes a larger toll 
from the bigger corporate income than from the smaller. 
After $50,000 of annual net income all corporations pay 38 
per cent but the smaller incomes begin at a lower figure and 
gradually work up to 38 cents out of every dollar. 

There is constant pressure for an “excess” profits tax to 
“Soak the rich” although the poorer citizen is just as likely 
to own a few shares in a profitable corporation as in one 
which is less profitable! 


2. SoctAL SECURITY 


Employees, generally, pay one per cent on the payroll to 
finance social security while employers pay four to six per 
cent more, depending on how you figure it—covering work- 








men’s compensation, old-age annuities and unemplyoment 
compensation. A full-blown social security program as now 
proposed will absorb from 20 to 23 per cent of payroll. In 
the case of railroads the figure is already 15.5 per cent. 

To some extent, social ‘security is a device for spreading 
income more evenly over a period of time—collecting the 
premiums during employment and paying out benefits when 
hazard hits. But, the benefit formulas are generally loaded 
in favor of the low-income groups. Many social security 
programs also have the effect of transferring income from 
the more productive, more efficient or more fortunate people 
to those less favorably disposed. 

The proposed expansion of social security suggests that 
this method of leveling income may be still in its infancy. 
We have covered only part of the distance between the 
womb and the tomb. 


3. Drivinc Down THE INTEREST RATE 


Thrift and savings formerly were rewarded by annual 
interest earnings of about five per cent. Insurance premiums 
earned the same interest accumulations. 


Today, interest rates have been cut in half by means of 
what is called ‘monetary and fiscal policy”, a subject a little 
complicated and subtle, but something we should study a 
little more. 

In the past, periods of prosperity and especially war periods 
always entailed rising interest rates to help check excessive 
demand for borrowings and to stimulate the supply of sav- 
ings. World War II was financed with a constant and low 
or falling interest rate. This was indeed a stupendous and 
far-reaching achievement. 

Lord Keynes was the father of this engineered, artificially- 
low interest rate which reduces the earning power of capital 
and savings. This transfers a greater portion of the earnings 
of capital to low-income groups. 

Keynes spoke frequently of the “euthanasia of the rentier” 
and the “‘functionless investor”. This was an erudite way of 
saying that there is really no point in paying anybody to 
save—adequate capital should and could be made available 
without anyone seemingly having to pay for it. 

While he had some misgivings about his own brilliance on 
this point, his followers adhere rigidly to policies designed 
to make borrowing cheaper even though the policy reflects 
itself in a steady dilution of the money supply and a steady 
deterioration in the value of the dollar. Perhaps Keynes, 
and especially his followers, did not notice that driving down 
the interest rate also creates a new problem (or should we 
say, opportunity?) for the Government in the form of more 
old-age dependence now that, with artificially low interest 
rates the capacity of the individual to save for his old age is 
made more difficult! 

This low-interest-rate policy puts the government in com- 
petition with all private lenders, forcing down interest rates 
all around—a leveling process affecting everyone. 

There is a growing conviction among thoughtful people, 
however, that a society of personal and political freedom and 
a competitive enterprise market economy are integral parts 
of each other. And it is just beginning to dawn on these 
same people that a free money market—one in which the 
interest rate performs its historic functions of determining 
where to invest, and governing the demand and supply of 
capital—is also an integral part of the free society. 

Government spending and lending for housing, for agri- 
culture, and for innumerable other purposes are all tied in 
with this further effort of leveling incomes. 
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4. THe Lasor MovEMENT 


If one examines the President’s economic reports and 
programs submitted to the Congress as well as the several 
reports of the Council of Economic Advisers, one discerns a 
clear-cut policy of utilizing the labor movement to cut down 
the earnings from job-making to the benefits of the job- 
holder. While things are said on all sides of this complicated 
issue, again and again there is much talk of a deficiency of 
purchasing power. There is much discussion of encouraging 
wage increases (sometimes with the limitation “where they 
will not cause price increases”). 

While economists generally agree that deficiency of mass 
purchasing power is not the cause but the result of depres- 
sions, much pressure is generated in Washington in support 
of the unorthodox and generally unaccepted ‘“underconsump- 
tion’ theory of boom-bust, which is so often utilized to 
justify the upward wage thrust. 

By building up the labor movement through Wagner Acts 
and pulling the teeth of Taft-Hartley, the labor unions are 
encouraged to strive more aggressively for a larger slice of 
the national income. The employers and investors are de- 
prived of their natural resistance to encroachments by the 
unions. Extending the areas of collective bargaining to in- 
clude numerous fringe and other benefits is another attempt 
to get for labor a larger and larger slice of the national pie. 
Furthermore, by reducing the prerogatives of management 
and enlarging labor’s voice in management, the earnings of 
investors are steadily reduced. 

As investors become more skeptical of future earnings and 
of the security of investment, the way is paved for “govern- 
ment going into business’ because, it is alleged, private 
capital won’t come forth. 


5S. Mintmum WAGE LEGISLATION 


Minimum wage law bars any worker from a job unless he 
can find an employer who is able and willing to pay at least 
75 cents, $1, or whatever the fixed hourly rate may be. 
Whenever the minimum is raised, all the wage rates above 
the minimum also receive an upward thrust to maintain the 
historic differentials of the wage structure. 

Minimum wage law, formerly designed to prevent sweat- 
shop conditions, has become a device for hoisting the whole 
weneral wage level. When Secretary of Labor Maurice 
Tobin lifted the minimum wage under the government con- 
tracts clause of the Walsh-Healey Act from 62.5¢ per hour 
to $1.23 per hour in the steel industry, he cheerfully con- 
ceded that this would “have the tendency to raise wages in 
general’. Here is another way of passing income from one 


‘group to another. 


6. VARIABLE FepeRAL Grants-IN-AIpD 


In the hospital construction law, the amount of federal 
grants to the different states is based in part on average per 
capita incomes within the state, the bigger slice going to 
those states where incomes are lowest. The people in the 
“rich” states thus pay the hospital construction costs of the 
people in the “poor” states. 

In earlier years federal grants as for the aged, the blind 
and dependent children, were based on some uniform or 
equal matching principle. Today it is rare for a federal 
vrant-in-aid bill to be introduced in Congress without a so- 
called variable grant-in-aid, the amount of the grant varying 
inversely with the per capita income among the different 


te 
states. 


The pending bill to put the federal government back into 
the direct relief business, and to revise the program for the 
aged, blind and children adopts the same variable grant idea. 


7. Foop ALLOTMENT AND “BRANNANISM” 


During the depression, with a view both to relief and to re- 
distribution income, the “orange and blue’ food stamp 
allotment program was adopted. The extra stamps were the 
equivalent of good cash to those who got them. A bill 
recently introduced in Congress would revive this program. 
Clearly, this opens far-reaching avenues for the further re- 
distribution of income and greater equalization. Agricultural 
relief started 18 years ago to put a floor under a few basic 


farm products during emergencies, periods of mass unemploy- 
ment. 


The Brannan Plan is a colossal scheme to allow farm 
product prices to seek their own level so that we will have 
cheap food for the urban masses, but the difference between 
these market prices and the parity target of farmers’ income 
will be financed by the taxpayer through the U. S. Treasury 
and will keep the farmers voting right. The cost of the food 
bill will be hidden in the tax bill. Secretary Brannan has 


said: “This will mean for me either a palace or the back- 
house’”’. 


8. RENT CONTROL 


Rent control is a device for transferring income from 
people who supply housing to people who don’t. New York 
State did not abolish the rent control growing out of World 
War I until 1927. The hold which rent control has on the 
American people today suggests that this method of redis- 
tributing income is likely to be difficult to remove even 
though all the evidence shows that it accentuates the desire 
for housing, encourages wasteful use of housing and dimin- 
ishes the supply of new construction, especially in the face 
of the threat of extending rent controls to new construction. 


9. Pusiic Housinc 


Again and again it is argued that private effort cannot 
provide adequate housing for the low-income group. (Of 
course the paupers are always barred from public housing!) 
The government must come to the rescue, and the govern- 
ment must tax the people with more income so that the low- 
income groups can live in new housing, thereby reducing both 
the capacity and the incentive of the taxpayer to supply his 
own housing. 


10. EsTATE AND INHERITANCE TAXES 


Finally, what the government can’t get during your life- 
time it can get when rigor mortis sets in and your executors 
begin to look over what’s left. 

There you have ten ways by which income is being 
equalized. 

This makes a pattern that is hard for the politician to 
resist. Why should the voters not vote themselves a slice of 
other people’s income every two years or at least every four 
years? Why should the politician not lend his hand to this 
business of taking from the limited number of A’s and 
handing it over to the more numerous B’s, even though 
privately he would not take a tire off A’s car or lift a pump- 
kin from his garden. 

Ex-Secretary of State Byrnes recently said, “Beware of 
those who promise you something which does not belong to 
them”. 
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H. L. Mencken, the sage from Baltimore, once said that 
if the politician found that he had cannibals among his con- 
stituents, he would promise them missionaries for their 
Sunday dinner. 


Morat AND Economic RATIONALE 


It is not hard to find some moral justification and economic 
argument for the program outlined above. 


Throughout our Anglo-Saxon history and traditions, there 
has always run a pronounced egalitarian strain. We have 
always taken care of people “in need”, a term now taking on 
new elasticity! —The Declaration of Independence emphasizes 
that we are all created equal. The Constitution prohibits 
class distinction based on hereditary titles. We reacted 
strongly against the feudal caste system. Early in our history 
we supported universal, compulsory common school educa- 
tion. We were committed to the doctrine of the equal start. 

Later, this same set of ideas was commonly referred to as 
“equality of opportunity”. We felt that if every child were 
educated, and there were no legal or other artificial barriers, 
we would all have this equal start. Then each should be 
entitled to keep whatever he could earn. 

It was the function of government to create conditions 
favorable to this equal start. In 1862, we passed the Home- 
stead Act, for example, under which any citizen (or even a 
resident alien intending citizenship) could carve out for 
himself a 160 acre homestead, a place to get a start, a place 
where he could be himself and make his own living in his 
own way. In 1890, we passed the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
designed to prevent monopoly and to give any and all, who 
had the desire and the means and the ability, the opportunity 
to set up in business for themselves. 

The program here outlined, of course, goes far beyond 
these earlier ideas of equal opportunity, an equal start, and 
preventing monopoly. The battle against inequalities, it is 
said, now needs additional detergents. 

The economic sanction placed behind this drive toward 
the equalization of income runs in terms of boom-bust prob- 
lem and full employment. Although this rests on tenuous 
ground, let’s take a look at it. 

It is said that business profits and individual incomes above 
the consumption level are spent more slowly than wage, 
social security, and similar types of income. The worker and 
social security beneficiary spend their incomes promptly, 
thereby returning the money to the income stream. It then 
can become income promptly to others and helps keep the 
economic machine rolling. 

Savings, it is argued, whether earned by a business or an 
individual, tend to lie around in “stagnant pools” in the 
banks or the treasuries of an insurance company for a time. 
When the business outlook is dim, these funds are hoarded, 
thereby deepening depression. So, if we are to assure full 
employment, full purchasing power and full production, we 
should shave off the big incomes and a good slice of profits. 

This argument has some support among some economists. 
But all would agree that business depressions are caused and 
influenced by far more complicated factors and that this is 
altogether too simple a view, a too facile rationale, of a 
highly technical and interdependent economic process. 

Nevertheless, both on moral and economic grounds, the 
drive for leveling incomes has support, or as the logician 


would say, a rationale has been found. Those who would 
develop some stopping point to the socialization process need ° 
equally good or more potent counterarguments and weapons. 
There are plentv of them but they don’t get themselves pub- 
licized very we.l. 

These income-leveling weapons are capable of further 
sharpening and intensifying. For the most part they are 
relatively new. 

Taken together they constitute a formidable battery—a 
powerful engine with ten cylinders. Add a few more cyl- 
inders and enlarge the bore and stroke of each—then we will 
have a different America. Whether the fuel and lubricants 
to keep the engine going will dry up remains to be seen, but 
the experience of other lands that have tried this same type 
of experiment for some decades suggests that it is easier and 
more popular to redistribute wealth and income than it is to 
add to the total supply. 


CONCLUSION 


There you have an interpretation of the American brand 
of socialism. Will it bring us a better life, or does it mean 
our doom? 


First, a reactionary nostalgia harking back to the good old 
days is itself un-American. A modern, dynamic, technological 
culture, such as ours, must make political and economic 
changes. 

A reactionary resists all changes. A radical would tear 
things up by the roots. A conservative is one who believes 
there is something worth conserving. 

We need intelligent and enlightened conservatism capable 
of reading the signs of the times right and making useful 
adjustments, but capable of sticking to essential first prin- 
ciples. Given proper information and direction, the majority 
of Americans will still support sound principles and most of 
them believe that we have plenty that is worth conserving. 
While time is running out, the struggle is not lost and many 
good years may be ahead for all of us. 

What can you do? 


1. Keep your own house in order. Conduct yourself and 
your business affairs so that all basis for legitimate criticism 
is removed. 


2. Support sound fiscal and monetary policy so as to re- 
move the necessary elbow room which the over-all planners 
must have in order to convert our society into an authori- 
tarian system. 


3. Step-up the educational process among the intellectuals 
and thought-starters. Don’t support people whose aims, or 
whose policies and actions will destroy our way of life. 


4. Deepen your own understanding of how our economy 
has functioned during our history, and what it takes to keep 
it functioning in the interests of all groups which are com- 
mitted to freedom and economic progress. 


5. Deepen your sensitivity and feeling for the needs and 
strivings, both psychological and economic, of people in your 
community so as to find ways and means of attaining these 
needs back home and in the community. 

These steps may help to take the pressure off Washington 
and help to perpetuate our freedom and our economic 
progress. 
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Agricultural Abundance 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE? 
By CHARLES F. BRANNAN, United States Secretary of Agriculture 





Delivered at annual Farm Day, sponsored by Pantagraph Newspaper, Bloomington, Illinois, August 23, 1949 


T’S a mighty fine sight for a Secretary of Agriculture 

to come into the Corn Belt and see this tremendous crop. 

But it’s a little akin to a heavyweight contender 

watching Joe Louis in his prime. It’s a mighty fine sight— 

but you can’t help thinking that it has the potentialities of an 
awful headache. 


‘To me, there is something incongruous—something disturb- 
iny—in this, and I wonder if you don’t react the same way. 
Don't you consider it a pretty sad commentary on the eco- 
nomic wisdom of a civilized and intelligent people that abun- 


dance, such as we see all around us today, should be a 
potential headache ? 

Don't you feel—as I do—that a civilized and intelligent 
people in this twentieth century A.D. should whole-heartedly 
welcome abundance—should know how to put agricultural 
and industrial plenty to good use? 

I ask you these questions as a representative—and a servant 

of American agriculture in our Government. I ask them 
in the conviction that most of you out here are at least as 
vravely disturbed by the potential headache of our abundance 
of grain as we are in Washington. 

\!l of us have the responsibility of helping to solve the 
tremendous problems of our era. And I want to tell you that 
it's a great conso:ation to me as Secretary of Agriculture to 
have Scott Lucas in the position of influence he occupies in 
the United States Senate today. I know I can always get 
an honest and wise opinion from Scott on any agricultural 
question—and, believe me, that’s something a Secretary 
appreciates. He’s a great leader, not only in agricultural 
aftairs, but in all aspects of Government. 


So far as you personally are concerned the big, immediate 


problem is storage. And I am sure you realize that the re- 
sponsibility for adequate grain storage is not a one-way 
proposition. It is, on the contrary, a joint three-way responsi- 


‘ 


bility: The responsibility of individual farmers to store as 
much as possible on their own farms—of grain dealers to 
improve storage methods—and, finally, of the Government 
to pro\ ide such price support programs and supplementary 
storage as are required 

As your representative I can assure you that Government 
is anxious to discharge its responsibility. We are doing so 
through the corn loan program, the corn resealing program, 
loans for construction of storage facilities, and the purchasing 
of additional storage capacity by the Commodity Credit Cor- 


poration. Illinois farmers, in conjunction with farmers all 
over the United States, fought for these programs. 

You won them—and thev benefit not only agriculture but 
the entire Nation. I tell you plainly that the Department 
will use every available means to make sure you will continue 
to have a corn loan program in line with the prices you 


have to pay. In fact, the minimum income standard which 
I have proposed would provide support somewhat above 90 
percent of parity. 

| make the same personal guarantee as to an adequate 
storage program. 

But I do not have to point out that no farm program can 
work very successfully without the wholehearted cooperation 





of American farmers themselves. You know that. I am sure 
you recognize your individal responsibilities. 

Now what is the present situation with respect to corn? In 
simple language it is this: We have by far the biggest carry- 
over in history and a near-record crop is in sight. 

A month or so ago, we were anticipating a 700-million 
bushel carryover and about three and one-third billion 
bushels for the 1949 crop. Today we anticipate an 800- 
million-bushel carryover and a three and a half billion bushel 
crop. 

We have more corn under loan and purchase agreements 
than ever before—533 million bushels on June 30. This 
means that much of the ear corn now in cribs must be moved 
out in order to make room for the new crop. 


That’s the situation. That’s the potential headache. 


Here, from the Government side, is what is being done 
about it. 


Last May we announced a resealing program. Under this 
program farmers have until October 31 of this year to extend 
their loans on corn of the 1948 crop to mature July 31, 1950, 
and to put purchase agreement corn under loan to mature as 
of that same date. To help farmers in building this and other 
grain storage, the CCC is making loans available to cover up 
to 85 percent of the cost of the storage structures. These 
loans are at + percent interest and are repayable over a 5-year 
period. 

In some places the resealing program has been going -vell. 
In lowa, for example, where 190 million bushels are under 
loan or purchase agreement, it is estimated that about 75 mil- 
lion bushels will be resealed. I realize that the operation in 
Illinois is quite different from that of lowa. You have never 
found it necessary to put as much emphasis on storage. At 
the same time, in view of the great crop in your fields this 
year, I hope that Illinois farmers will bend every effort to 
make the corn resealing program in this State the success it 
deserves to be. 

Even allowing for a currently estimated total resealing in 
the Corn Belt of about 130 million bushels, and allowing for 
the +5 million bushels of CCC storage already available, 
plus other existing storage off the farm, some 300 million 
bushels or more of last year’s corn will have to be stored 
somewhere to make room for this year’s new crop. 


Here is what we are doing about that: Through yesterday 
we had already awarded contracts for more than a 150 mil- 
lion bushels of storage capacity and we are going out fo get 
all the additional storage that can be made available. 

But Government can do only a small part of the total job. 
All of us—farmers, handlers, and Government—have been 
slow to adapt ourselves to the changing conditions in grain 
productivity. Two and one-half billion bushels of corn used 
to be considered a good crop. But last year we had an all- 
time record corn crop of about three and two-thirds billion 
bushels. This year, as I have said, we anticipate a crop almost 
as large. We simply cannot expect to deal with crops of 
upwards of three and one-half billion bushels on the same 
basis as in the past we used to deal with crops of two and 
one-half billion. 
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So, I have come out here to lay the problem before you. 
I'd like you to ask yourselves—now—tomorrow—and the 
next day: What would I do if I were Secretary of Agri- 
culture? 


No one, of course, can chart another’s action, but I’ve a 
suspicion that you would say: Gentlemen, this is your corn— 
you ought to help find the answers to the problem. I think 
you would go on to say: We need more storage on Illinois 
farms. There has never been enough. Now the gap between 
facilities and needs is bigger than ever before. 

You might even be very blunt and tell your listeners that 
if the Commodity Credit Corporation has to move corn out 
of this area for storage purposes, it’s going to mean money 
out of farmers’ pockets. 

You wouldn’t like to say it. But if you were going to be 
honest, that’s what you’d have to say. 

And you might go even further. You might have to bring 
up the possibility of marketing quotas on corn. And that 
would bring you squarely up against some folks who seem 
to regard marketing quotas as regimentation—who see in 
quotas the heavy and dictatorial hand of Government bu- 
reaucracy. But I don’t think you’d have to be Secretary to 
disagree with that point of view. The majority of Illinois 
farmers know very well the need of storing fertility in the 
soil—and sometimes marketing quotas are necessary to keep 
soil fertility from being wasted. It goes against the nature 
of all American farmers to raise a crop only to see it go 
begging for a market. 

American farmers believe in the responsibility of pro- 
ducers to keep agricultural supplies in reasonable line with 
demand. This responsibility has been recognized in law by 
every successive Congress over the past decade and a half. 
it was recognized in the agricultural legislation of the 
1930’s. It is in the Agricultural Act of 1948. It is in the 
bill passed last month by the House, the proposals now being 
made in the Senate, and it is in the plan that I proposed to 
the Congress last April. 


Congress has made available to farmers certain tools of 
Government whereby you, through your county committees, 
can keep supply in line with demand. Any action that is 
taken along these lines is not imposed upon you from outside. 
The choice is made by American farmers themselves voting 
in a free referendum. Marketing quotas will not be proposed 
unless there is need for them—when supplies reach a level 
which the Congress has designated as too high. They can not 
be imposed unless two-thirds of the farmers approve t..em. 
If such democratic action as this is regimentation—the word 
has lost its meaning. 

If you were Secretary, I believe you would tell the farmers 
of Illinois pretty much what I have been saying to you. 
You would tell them also that, working together, we can 
lick the storage problem—but only if each of us accepts his 
part of the three-way responsibility. 

Each individual farmer has a job to do and each of you 
knows in his heart what that job is. 

Every farmer ought to be sure he’s got enough storage on 
his own farm to take care of his entire corn crop this year. 
Every farmer who is a feeder ought to have enough storage 
capacity to carry a nice reserve—that kind of a reserve is as 
important and as handy, as a stack of Government bonds. 
Corn is money—at current prices about a penny and a third 
per ear. Think of those ears as worth upwards of a penny 
apiece—then they become something that you don’t want to 
kick around. 

Elevator operators have a responsibility—and a big one. 
Like all of us, they need to recognize that the old days of 





-two and one-half billion bushel corn crops are gone—and 


probably forever. 


As for Government, our position is this. A corn loan pro- 
gram has been made available for the benefit of the whole 
Nation. That program helps farmers and grain handlers. 
But it carries with it the grave responsibility of helping to 
make the program work. Government in turn has a responsi- 
bility to the whole people. We don’t want abundance to go 
to waste. We do want to be in possession of reserves ade- 
quate to any emergency that may arise. So we are going to 
do all that we can to get all the storage that can be made 
available. We have a total objective of up to 500-million- 
bushel capacity, if we can procure it at the right prices and 
within the time limits of the situation. 

But storage, as you well know, is only part of the com- 
plicated problem of learning how to live happily with abun- 
dance. Abundance of grain is here to stay. Let’s be realistic 
about that. We simply cannot expect our normal corn crops 
in the future to drop back to a level of approximately two 
and one-half billion bushels. We have had an agricultural 
revolution in this country—a revolution of new varieties, 
new procedures, and the advance of the machine. An agricul- 
tural revolution of this nature can no more be turned back 
than industry can return to the gas lamp and the 14-hour 
day. 

If the capacity for abundance is here to stay, we must 
make our plans on that basis. Moreover, we must look not 
only at one particular phase of agricultural abundance, but at 
the picture in its entirety. We dare not stop in our thinking 
with the corn farmer, or with the hog farmer, or even with 
all farmers. Our thinking must go all the way to the final 
consumer—the housewife and her family gathered around 
the kitchen table. 


In our economy today it is suicide to think only of our- 
selves. I have indicated in other talks recently that at the 
present level of income and wages every three billion dollars 
of farm income adds up to about one million jobs. In other 
words, farm spending provides jobs for about 10 million 
industrial workers. That is a good thing for city folks to 
think about. But it seems to me to be equally good for 
farmers to understand that there is also a definite relationship 
between the number of people employed in industry and the 
level of farm income. ; 

When I asked you a little while ago to put yourself in my 
place and to think very seriously what you would do if you 
were Secretary, I was trying to convey to you a little of the 
feeling of responsibility that I must have toward farmers— 
all farmers—and toward people—toward all the people of 
the United States of America. 


It is not hard to devise a program—just any kind of pro- 
gram. But it is really an exacting task to devise a good 
program for all the people. I am reminded of a story about 
the English writer, Thomas Huxley, who dashed from a 
railroad station and jumped into a cab. The startled cabbie, 
who probably had been quietly dozing, jerked to attention, 
whipped up his horses, and off they went at top speed. 
Huxley poked his head out of the window, “Where are we 


going?” 


“I don’t know,” yelled the cabbie, “but I thought your 
honor was in a hurry.” 

It may be all right for some folks to gallop off in any 
direction, but that is not the way to work out a well-rounded 
farm program. 


’ 


If you were recommending a farm program to serve all 
the people of the Nation, what principles would you set up 
as guide posts? I know it isn’t quite fair to ask you such a 
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question point-blank. But I don’t expect you to answer right 
off. I would ‘like you to think about it—and answer it for 
yourselves—or for your wives or your children—after you've 
mulled it over awhile. 

One of the guide posts in our thinking, ever since the 
1930's, has been this principle: The country has a right to 
expect a farm stabilization program to make a contribution 
to national economic stability. 

In the past 18 months we have witnessed a decline in the 
purchasing power of agricultural products. If allowed to 
continue, this trend might be a source of danger to the entire 
country. I have cited this fact on numerous occasions. I am 
voing to keep on citing it until the country is aroused to the 
threat implicit in this trend. 

Last year net farm income declined—the first drop in 
10 years. In the first half of this year the decline has con- 
' and net income for farmers has run at least 10 per- 
cent below the first half of 1948. 

The farmer’s share of the consumer’s food dollar is less 
now than at any time in several years. The buying power 
of farm products is lower than at any point in the last seven 
year’s. , 


tinues 


Mind you, I did not say that we are already at the point 
of danger. But how much farther dare we permit this decline 
to yo? When are we going to put on the brakes? 


\fter months of consultation and study with various ex- 
perts in and out of the Department, we have come to the 
conclusion that there is a level below which we should not 
permit farm purchasing power to fall. We have urged adop- 
tion of a minimum income standard which would give agri- 
culture the same average purchasing power it has had, not 
in a period 35 or 40 years ago, but in a comparatively recent 
period. We have proposed a movable base period—one that 
will always be recent—the first 10 years out of the past 12. 
‘Thus, in 1950 prices would be supported at a level which 
would give farmers as much buying power as they averaged 
from 1939 through 1948, 


‘The income floor for 1950 would be a goal of slightly more 
than 26 billion dollars. That is about 15 percent less than 
last year’s total income. It is about equal to the purchasing 
power agriculture had in 1942. 

‘That may seem high to some folks, but actually it is 
about the same as 90 percent of parity. I know that Illinois 
tarmers are better off than the national average. But in our 
legislation we have to think of the whole farm population. 
And the fact is that last year, with farm cash income at its 
all-time high, per capita income of persons on farms was less 


than three-fifths as much as per capita income of those who 
did not live on farms. 


Now we have heard the contention that all that Govern- 
ment ought to do for farmers—and for the Nation—in the 
way of price supports is to set up a “stop-loss” program. 
‘This means, apparently, that Government ought to do no 
more than cover the cash costs of producing any given com- 
modity. 


But this would allow nothing for wages or farm living 


expenses. [It would mean that the average farmer could face 
the kind of situation that confronted him in 1932, and so 


1 


iony’ as he made enough on a crop to pay the cash cost of 


producing it, his income would be at the “stop-loss” level— 
even though his tamily had nothing to eat and no clothing 
or shoes to cover themselves. 

In 1932 it took 80 percent of all the money farmers re- 
ved just to pay the cash costs of production. Even in good 


t 


times, it takes more than 50 percent. 


Mind you, I’m not 





talking about debt repayment or maintaining investments 
in buildings and machinery or about family living—only 
about cash costs of producing a crop. 

So the question becomes: How high does a “‘stop-loss”’ 
program have to go before it really stops losses? Just what 
is the ‘‘stop-loss” level? I’d like to have the “‘stop-loss” ex- 
perts declare themselves in plain, unvarnished American 
language. 

For my part, I believe we must be realistic—and that 
means recognizing that if we subject farmers to a starving 
out process, as this vague “‘stop-loss’” concept seemingly im- 
plies—we will be endangering the economic welfare of the 
whole Nation—and beyond that of the whole Western 
World. 


And while we are setting things straight, let me point out 
that my proposal does not, as some opponents have said, guar- 
antee farm income. Our program is designed to serve one 
principal purpose—that is to give the American farmer a 
better opportunity to earn a reasonable return on his abun- 
dant production. 


If we are to have a minimum income standard below which 
it is not in the interest of the Nation to fall, we must obvi- 
ously provide support on those commodities which make up 
the greater portion of agricultural income. We have urged, 
therefore, that support be assured on commodities which 
bring in approximately three-fourths of all farm income. In 
addition to the crops assured of support under the Act of 
1948, we would provide assured support on meat, milk, and 
eggs. 





A second guide post in our thinking about a farm income 
program is that the Nation has a right to expect to help pro- 
vide a more adequate diet for the whole people. Over and 
over again, we have seen conclusive evidence that the 
American people want more meat, milk, eggs, and certain 
fruits and vegetables. As the level of income rises, families 
spend more on these foods. But more adequate diets obvi- 
ously require larger production, together with prices that are 
fair to consumers, while at the same time returning an 
adequate income to producers. 


In order to step up production, producers need to be 
assured of a steady supply of’ grain. They have a right to 
expect adequate reserves close at hand—and this implies the 
kind of storage that I spoke about in the early part of this 


talk. 


Many of you recall vividly the autumn of 1946 when the 
average price of corn was about $1.25. Many of you proba- 
bly bred sows on that basis with the expectation of another 
good-sized crop coming up. But in 1947 the corn crop was 
bad. By late summer of 1947 corn prices climbed very high. 
And I have no doubt that some of you finally paid as high 
as $2.75 a bushel. As one farmer so eloquently told me, he 
dropped tears with every scoop of $2.75 corn he threw to the 
hogs. He was not surprised to find that he didn’t owe Uncle 
Sam much in taxes at the year’s end. 


That situation was bad for farmers. It was bad for the 
country. The supply of meat was short, and the price was 
high. Then in 1948, with an all-time record corn crop, the 
situation was quickly reversed. If the production of corn 
in 1947 and 1948 had just been turned around, we would 
not have a storage problem at this time. This is an object 
lesson in the national need for big grain reserves. 

But what I have been trying to point out is the simple 
fact that in addition to ample grain reserves, hog and milk 
producers need a positive program of realistic, adequate, and 
efficient income protection. They need a program that en- 
courages more consumption of pork, milk, and eggs. That 
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is why I have urged that these perishable products be sup- 
ported not by the loan and purchase method, but by means 
of payments directly to the producers. 


When we support prices of perishables through loans and 
purchases, in most cases, we have no place to go with the 
surplus. We can’t throw it on the market. That would be 
the same as holding up prices with one hand and pushing 
them down with the other. So the only alternatives are to 
take the commodities off the market and put them in storage 
—which, of course, is impracticable in the case of perishables 
—or give them away to the people of foreign lands. When 
we are striving to prevent widespread starvation in foreign 
lands, this procedure makes sense. But in all normal situa- 
tions, it seems to me that our first aim should be to make 
sure that our people at home are well fed. 


The production payment method would permit the prices 
of such perishables as meat, milk, and eggs to fall to their 
normal supply-and-demand level. It would make it possible 
for consumers to eat the surplus and thus have the benefits 
of abundance. I should like to point out, moreover, that this 
procedure is much cheaper than any form of stamp plan, and 
that it also eliminates the difficulty of class legislation. 

A third guide post in developing a farm program is that 
it should be the kind of program the country understands 
and can honestly endorse. I should like to point out to you 
that ever since 1933, the farm programs enacted into legis- 
lation have been supported in Congress by many Congressmen 
who do not have any farmer constituents whatever. Without 
the support of these far-sighted representatives, and in the 
face of a constant corps of opposition, hardly one of our 
present farm programs would have been written into law. 
I am talking about the whole list: The Commodity Credit 
Corporation, conservation, the school lunch, Farmers’ Home, 
crop insurance, rural electrification, and so on. And I say 
to you very plainly that if we are going to keep the support 
of these Congressmen, we must make sure that our farm 
policies combine fair prices to the city consumer and efficient 
operation by Government. 

The country has a right to expect, also, that a program 
of farm price and income stability be tied up with conserva- 
tion and that it minimize the opportunity for noncooperators 
to share the benefits of a program created and made workable 
by cooperators. To both these ends, the production payment 
method of support is extremely applicable. 

If you were Secretary of Agriculture, you would try to 
keep all these facets of the problem in mind. You would 
strive for a program that meets all those conditions. I say 
to you very frankly that 1 am going to continue working 
to the best of my ability to improve our farm program along 
these lines. 

I am not at all disheartened by the opposition to my pro- 
posals both in and outside of the Congress. We in the De- 
partment have no pride of authorship in this matter. Our 
only aim is to present to the American people proposals 
which we believe will strengthen present farm legislation. 
The very fact that you have invited me to speak today in- 
dicates that you expect me to play this kind of role. 

It is a healthy sign when proposals for a program of farm 
income and price support make the headlines and arouse 


debate as they do today. It indicates that farmers and city 
people alike are thinking about our greatest domestic prob- 
lem—the problem of living happily with abundance. 

So I urge you, all of you, to think not only about my pro- 
posals but about each and every program which has been 
offered for consideration. I urge you also to be vigilant in 
defense of all the farm programs you already have. The 
oppon-nts of progressive farm legislation never seem to rest. 
As you perhaps know, the old issue of subjecting farmer co- 
operatives to income taxes has been raised again in the pres- 
ent session of Congress—and by an Illinois Congressman at 
that. It doesn’t stand much chance of getting anywhere in 
this 81st Congress. But it is an object lessen in the neces- 
sity of eternal vigilance. 

If you are open-minded and vigilant, in conjunction with 
other farm and city people in all the 48 States of the Union, 
I have no doubt but that eventually there will come forth the 
most adequate, realistic, and efficient farm program that can 
be devised. 

It will be the kind of program you would like to see—if 
you were Secretary. 

It will be a program that will wed this Nation firmly to 
agricultural abundance—to have and to hold—for the bet- 
terment of all the people’s economic life. 
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